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BURLINGTON, Vermont—America is 
getting older. The number of retirement- 
age people gets bigger every year. And 
the problems that they face get tougher 
every year. The high cost of food, hous- 
ing, hospital, medical and nursing-home 
care is taking a terrible toll. Poverty, 
despair and mental illness among the 
elderly are on the rise. 

In three separate series, William 
H. Braun, staff reporter for The Burling- 
ton Free Press, a Gannett newspaper, 
investigated the growing problems of 
growing old in America—and described 
to the citizens of Vermont new ways 
to solve them. 

These series showed how pro- 
grams for the aging that stress preven- 


tion can be more effective than those 
that stress treatment. They revealed 
how nursing homes can be wrong 

for many older people because they 
can make them feel unwanted and 
abandoned, unable to make their own 
choices. Many of these people simply 
surrender to despair. Better solutions 
can be home health services, adult day- 
care centers and congregate homes, 
in which a small number of older peo- 
ple live together and make their own 
choices and decisions in a more home- 
like atmosphere. 

Each series built public awareness 
of increasing problems for the elderly. 
Each drew appropriate praise from pro- 
fessionals in the field. 

After one series concentrated on 
exposing problems in Vermont's com- 
munity-care homes—which house the 
aged, mentally ill and retarded people— 
some homes were closed and tighter 
inspection programs were begun. The 
state began allocating more funds to 
aid the elderly. 

All the people of Gannett take 
special pride in concerned journal- 
ism and community commitment like 





that expressed by Bill Braun and The 
Burlington Free Press. 

It reflects the strong commitment 
to excellence, professionalism and 
independent community service that 
we all share. 

At Gannett, we have acommitment 
to freedom in every business we're 
in, whether it’s newspaper, TY, radio, 
outdoor advertising, magazine, film 
production or public opinion research. 
Freedom rings throughout Gannett 
in news coverage, in editorial opinion, 
in public service. From Burlington to 
Boise, Danville to Denver, Pensacola 
to Phoenix, each Gannett member 
serves its community in its own way. 
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A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 
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Bronx grade school and suffered a literal case of “teacher burn- 
out.” Returning from lunch one day, he found flames leaping 
from his classroom window. 

Senior Editor Timothy Foote, who edited the story, taught 
a writing course at Yale University and English and French 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





A Letter from the Publisher 


T © collect the research for this week’s cover Story on the trou- 
bled lot of America’s teachers, TIME correspondents fanned 











oul across the country to interview educators, 
sit in classrooms and personally observe their 
subjects at work. New York Correspondent Dor- 
othy Ferenbaugh found one dedicated teacher 
who inspires her pupils to respect not only learn- 
ing but also cleanliness: she personally keeps 
her classroom spotless. Miami Bureau Chief 
Richard Woodbury suffered through sweltering 
days in a windowless classroom in Clearwater, 
Fla., with a high school teacher and his rest- 
less, apathetic students. As the teacher told 
Woodbury, “Now you can see why some days 
I ask, ‘What am I beating my head against the 


wall for?’ ” 


Many of the correspondents had seen the 
teaching crisis through the eyes of their own chil- 
dren in public schools. But in ad 
number of TIME staff members i 


dition, a large 
nvolved in the 


Story had themselves experienced the rewards 


and perils of teaching. Boston Corres: 











pondent Joelle Attinger 





at a St. Louis prep school. Education Reporter- 
Researcher Jeanne-Marie North taught English 
in Medellin, Colombia, and Spanish at a small 
college in Illinois. Education Writer Kenneth 
Pierce was a lecturer in humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for three years. “In those 
days I was torn between teaching and jour- 
nalism,” he says. “I would expound on Aris- 
totle’s Poetics in the morning and interview 
vice-squad detectives as a LIFE reporter in the 
afternoon.” Civia Tamarkin of TIME’s Midwest 
bureau was a high school English teacher for 
two years in Benton Harbor, Mich. Indeed, the 
Story itself was first suggested by Tamarkin, 
who was frustrated at the poor instruction her 
daughter Elisa, now nine, was receiving in Chi- 
cago’s public schools. “Her papers came home 
filled with the teacher’s flagrant errors,” she 


says. “How do you tell your child that con- 


trary to what the teacher says, 








pin and pen are not 











once tutored at an inner-city grade school in Philadelphia. Lin- homonyms?” 

da Stern Rubin of TIme’s Detroit bureau teaches a class in mag- 

azine writing at Wayne State University. Los Angeles Cor- 

respondent Robert Goldstein taught for two years in a South \m 
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World American Scene Music Cinema Television Science 

A new round of In Virginia, reporters After 20 years,Smo- Clint Eastwood hits PBS's new series The Decades after it first 


vengeful terror shakes 
the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank. Feisty as 
ever, Israeli Prime 
Minister Begin talks 
about his troubles. 

> Iran again blasts 
the U.S. > A terrorist 
suspect's story rocks 
Italy. » A gentle re- 
volt ina New He- 
brides isle. » Manda- 
rin-collar crime in 
China. 
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who covered the Ko- 
rean War dine on 
Hearts of MacArthi- 
choke and sing criti- 
cally of censors. 
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Economy & Business 
Cash is flowing as 
credit-card use de- 
clines. » Charter Co. 
pumps profits. » Men 
Start to invade the 
skin-care salon. 





it the subscription price of $31 per year, 
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the foreign count 
Qa 


key Robinson is still 
about as cool as they 
come, the master of 
soul, with a gift- 
wrapped voice. 


76 

Art 

Asa smashing show 
of her “environ- 
ments” attests, Louise 
Nevelson at 80 re- 
mains the doyenne of 
USS. sculpture. 


the county-fair trail, 
producing carny art. 
> Director Walter 
Hill ambushes the 
James gang myth 
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Press 

After a long cam- 
paign, reporters and 
editors of Le Monde, 
France’s most presti- 
gious newspaper, 
elect a new chief. 








Search for Solutions, a 
fascinating look into 


the life of the scientist, 


may be about the best 
recruiting film ever 
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Essay 
Record-breaking 
Stunts and feats have 
become common- 
place, but the popular 
appetite for them 
Stays ever high. 


appeared, the electric 
car is back on US. 
roads, and some new 
technology may keep 
it there, 
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The sky has turned that 
gorgeous shade of amber 
and copper. It reminds you 
of other evenings begun 
this way. 
It reminds you of 
Tia Maria, the delicious 
imported liqueur that’s the 
color of a delicious sunset. 
Tia Maria—smooth and 
soothing. Its color is to its 
taste what sunset is to night. 
A glowing promise of 
what's to come. 
Send for tempting Tia Maria recipes 
W.A. Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Dr., 
Miami, Florida 33131. 





Some Americans 
go through life 


without discovering 
Bombay. 


*y assume One great imported Eng- 
lish gin is like another. 

Really now 

According to many discerning gin 
drinkers, Bombay is a gin without peer. A 
gentle gin, made from a recipe that goes 
back to 1761 (even before that little fracas) 
and from a unique method of unhurried 
distillation we have been in no hurry to 
change to this day. 

A suggestion —have your next drink 
made with Bombay. Taste the difference. If 
your verdict is favorable, think of the nice 
life you have ahead of you 


Bombay 
The gentle gin. 


tad oy vet Wn nun 





Letters 


Picasso’s Genius 


To the Editors 

In these times of riots, exploding 
mountains and angry Iranians. we need- 
ed to see Picasso on the cover of TIMI 
[May 26]. The extraordinarily beautiful 
painting and accompanying article on Pi- 





casso and his art provided a blissful, if 


temporary escape 
James Burnett 
Dallas 


Robert Hughes’ article was cogent, in- 
cisive, powerful—a word portrait worthy 
of Picasso's Picassos 

Edie Brown Eisenberg 
Woodmere, N.Y 


You say, “The sense of the cubist 
moment can never come again.” Let’s fer 
vently hope you are right. That such a 
hoax has lasted so long is a tragedy for se- 
rious painting 

Ken Downs Sr 
Islip, N.Y 





Picasso painted women as though he 
truly hated them. Maybe our woman 
hating society has something to do with 


his i 





mense popularity 
Julie Crofoot 


Emporia, Kans 


Rioting in Miami 

Although I smell a stench coming 
from the trial of the Miami ex-policemen 
May 26]. I cannot condone pect 








Ss oft 





the ac 10se individuals 





used it as an excuse for mu 


der, arsor 


and pillage. What is destroyed in the end 





Is Not In ality, discrimination or injus 








yone’s rights and freedoms 
Dan O'Brien 


Anchorage 


lice, Dul evel 


I am outraged at the recent acquittal 
of the four white policemen by an all- 
white jury in the brutal death of Arthur 
McDuffie. This mock trial has transported 


the state of Florida back to the days of 


the pre—civil rights South. Unfortunately 
the phrase “justice for all” is not inter 
ed for all Americans 
Gayle B. Glazer 
Orlando, F 


indo, fla 


No Justice, No Peace 
I was pleased that the story on the 
march for jobs, peace and justice [May 
26] focused on the severe social and eco- 
nomic problems blacks and other minor- 
ities face in this country. Now we are 
faced not only with the cost of cleaning 
up Miami but also with the cost and lack 
of confidence in the justice system. and 
the continuing cost that poor education 

and lack of jobs engender 
Balance-the-budget hysteria must be 
preceded by a balance of trade and by bal- 
ancing the scales of justice. No jobs, no 
justice. No justice, no peace. This is not a 
threat, it is therapy. It is not talking about 
the problems of jobs and justice that will 
interfere with peace in our cities but the 
failure to respond to the just demands of 

the poor 

(The Rey.) Jesse L. Jackson 
President, Operation PUSH 
Chicago 


The Tito Rites (and Wrongs) 

Why should we blame President Car- 
ter for his rare display of courage in with- 
standing pressures to attend Tito’s funer- 
al [May 19]? How could he, as a defender 
of human rights? Too many Serbs and 
Croats whose relatives have been perse- 
cuted by Tito’s goons are still alive bear- 
ing witness to his inhumanity 

Kornelijs Purgalis 
Seattle 


The ERA Fight 
In spite of losing the vote in Illinois 
today’s women do not intend to give up 
the battle for passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment [May 26]. There can be no 
time limit on equality! 
Col Roberts 


East Longmeadow, Mass 





I find Phyllis Schlafly’s anti-ERA “I 

















Ic cinating. She fears that her daugt 
ter will be drafted and treated as a “sex 
ual playmate.” Isn't the ERA a national 
acknowledgment that women are c 71e 
of being more than sexual playma 

Susan Hoffman Adams 


Lansip Mich 


No real American Is as 
ity, but plenty of us are against EI 

Vancy Layton Skousen 

Redlands, Calif 





Women at the Point 

Why should women go to West Point 
[May 19], which should be training young 
officers for combat? The President has 
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SMOKEHOUSE ALMONDS 


"ONE NIBBLE IS NEVER ENOUGH” 





y “Kory smoke flavore? 


ALMONDS 





You've settled down todo some reading. _is reaching and reaching, as if it had 
» But there’s that bowl of Smokehouse® — a mind of its own. Before you know it 
Almonds. Yowreach for one handful, —_ the bowl is empty. 
then another. That Smokehouse* | Smokehouse® Almonds...no wonder 
flavor is so tantalizing, soon yourhand _they say “One Nibble Is Never Enough” 
SMOKEHOUSE® ALMONDS, MEAT MONA  <aitoria soopd Growers Exchang 
one of seven different snack almonds from Peo ple® 


WHEN YOU 
SERVE FINLANDIA VOD 
MAKE BETTER ICE. 


There are few vodkas worthy of ice made with the 
finest natural water. - 

But after tasting Finlandid Vodka, youll know why” 
its one that is. 

People who experience the clean, icy character of 
Finlandia, consider it to be the finest vodka in the world. 

One reason may be the water Finlandia is made 
with. Its 100% eel drawn from a well beneath a 
10,000-year-old glacial formation in Finland. 

Which is why when serving Finlandia on ice, it 


would be a pity to undo in a second what it took nature 


10,000 years to help create. 











Letters 





decreed that women will not be employed | 
in a combat role, and, in the opinion of 
one old combat soldier, he is absolutely 
right. 
lan S. Johnston 
Toronto 


Cubans in the Melting Pot 


Carter is welcoming the Cuban ref- 
ugees [May 19] with open arms. Will those 
arms be open when they come to him for 
good jobs, housing and food? 


Scott Ivins 
Grenoble, France 


The melting pot runneth over. 
Susan Weber 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Why not put the Statue of Liberty in 
mothballs until we can assimilate the 
overload we are now carrying? 

May Bradley 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


Repulsive Film 

While your film critic Richard Schick- 
el does list some of the unsavory images | 
in the film The Tin Drum (April 28], he 
gives no warning of the many scenes that 
reduce sexual love to obscene bestiality 
and make women grosser than men in 

their lustfulness. It is a repulsive film. 
Fitzroy Davis 
Putnam, Conn. | 


Therapy Over the Air 

The condescending tone of your ar- 
ticle “Dial Dr. Toni for Therapy” [May 
26] did your readers a disservice. They 
may have been entertained, but you failed 
to inform them that Dr. Grant’s program 
is one of the most significant in the his- 
tory of broadcasting. 





Ray Sherman 
Palmdale, Calif. 


All hail Dr. Grant, whose sensitive 
(and affordably priced) on-the-air coun- 
seling has saved thousands thousands 

Angie Castagnola 
San Pedro, Calif. 


What this world doesn’t need is a Dr 
Toni. I cannot appreciate her glib solu- 
tions based on today’s loose morals 

Marjorie Kranich 
Horseshoe Bend, Ark 


Heavenly Windows 
O Lord, who will wash the windows 
in the Rev. Robert Schuller’s Crystal Ca- 
thedral [May 26]? 
Ann Taylor 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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TOMORROW THEY'LL BE CLIMBING THE ROCKIES. 





EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE." 
VISIT AS MANY OF OUR 107 CITIES AS YOU CAN FOR $428-452:* 


Why take an ordinary vacation? 


Take one to the limit. See the sights of one 


city, relax with friends in another. Then 
explore the mountains, or island-hop in 
the Caribbean. 

You can do it all for one low price. 
With Eastern’s Unlimited Mileage Fare. 

For two adults traveling together 
(or 1 adult and 2 children ages 2-11) it’s 
only $428-$459* per adult. Alone it’s 
$528-$567* And for children ages 2-11 
it’s just $228-$243* each. 

Best of all, there’s no limit on how 
many places you can go. Your travel just 
has to be for 1 to 3 weeks and booked in 
advance. Call your travel agent or Eastern 
Airlines soon. 

So you have enough time to plan 
an extraordinary, unlimited vacation. 


S&S 


INTERNATIONAL?t 


The Bahamas 
Freeport 
Nassau 

Berm 10a 

Caribbean 
Antigua, WI 
Barbados, W! 
Dorn. Republi 


io Domingo 


naica 
Montego Bay 
Martinique 
Puerto Rico 
San Juan 
St. Croix, VI 
St. Lucia, WI 
St. Maarten, N.A 
St. Thomas, V.! 
Trinidad 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Acapulco 


Mexico City 


tTravel to and from Canada not included 


S.C 


ste, N.C 


Dallas, Ft. Worth 
Texas 

Daytona Beact 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 

E| Paso, Tex. tt 
Evansville, Ind 
Fort Myers, Fla 


High Point 

Winston-Salem, N.C 
Greenville 

Spartant 
Hartlord, C 

ngfield, Mas 

on, Texas 

apolis, ind 

onville, Fla 
Las Vegas, Nev.tt 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Melbourne, Fla 
Miami, 

Ft. Lauderdale 

Hollywood, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis. 

St. Paul, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y 

Newark, N.J 
Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Neb 
Orlando, Fia 

sney World) 


4, Fla 


EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY... 


“Prices quoted are coach fares and vary depending on taxes for routes flown. Two-stopover minimum in different cities is required 


Stopovers in originating city not permitted except to change plan 
7 days in advance, and not available over certain peak holiday 
Unlimited Mileage Fare passengers on Eastern’s Trans-Con travel in Cabin 2. Fares subject to change 








Philadelphia, Pa 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, R.! 
Raleigh, Durham, N.C 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif 
Sarasota, 
Bradenton, Fla 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle 
Tacoma, Wash 
St. Louis, Mo 
Syracuse, N_Y 
9, Fla 
mpa, 
St. Petersburg 
Clearwater, Fla 
Tucson, Ariz 
Nashington, D.C 
West Paim Beach, Fia 
Wilkes-Barre 
Scranton, Pa 


ttService pending CAB approval 





Seats are limited, must be reserved and purchased at least 
ds. Itinerary may not be changed after initial departure 

















American Scene 





In Virginia: Tears and MacArthichokes 


he guests had plowed through Hearts 

of MacArthichoke d'Inchon and toyed 
with their Filet de Sole au Yalu River. 
They had survived bowls of kimchi, the 
mouth-searing concoction of pickled cab- | 
bage, hot peppers and garlic that is Ko- 
rea’s national dish. And now, with the | 
speeches over, here they are, clustered 
around a piano in the Marriott Key Bridge 
Hotel, singing. Except for the gray in the 
hair, and a sagging of chests toward the 
belt line, the scene suggests (as it is meant 
to) a press billet in the city of Taegu, say, 
three decades ago when the United Na- 
tions forces were trying to hold the Pusan 
perimeter. 

The melodies are old favorites like 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, with not- 
so-old words. 


tional News Service, merged in 1958 with 
the United Press to form U.P.I. (United 
Press International). 

In Korea the rival agencies used to 
fight for headlines with newsbeats about 
hills taken or Chinese hordes repelled. 
(“How many Chinese in a horde?” the 
gag used to be.) With Wirephotos from 
Tokyo, still photographers regularly 
beat the infant TV industry; television 
cameramen had to ship their film half- 
way round the world to San Francisco, 
a 36-hour flight in those prop-driven 
days. 

The Korean War's three biggest re- 
porting stars could not appear. In 1951 
they shared the Pulitzer Prize. One, Keyes 
Beech, of the Chicago Daily News, was 
in Bangkok. At 66, he is charging around 
| Asia again, now for the Los Angeles 
Times. Homer Bigart, 72, of the defunct 
Herald-Trib, sent a message of regret. 
He was, he explained, temporarily tooth- 
less: “I am capable of putting down the 





Mine eyes have seen the censor 
With my copy on his knee 

He was crossing out the passages 
That mean the most tome... 








Ex-Korea Correspondent James Michener and colleagues sing after supper 


martini, but I can’t handle the olives.” 
The third, Marguerite Higgins, who 
worked with Bigart on the 7rib, died in 
1966 at age 45, of a tropical bug caught 
in Viet Nam. These days, when report- 
ers with pretty faces are all over the TV 
news, Maggie Higgins might not be the 
sensation she was in 1950. (In the new 
journalism neither might Bigart; he stut- 
ters.) But Maggie was the Korean War's 
most famous correspondent, even though 
unkind (or envious) colleagues accused 
her of using feminine wiles to get stories 
she might not have otherwise got. To 
silence this still famous argument at 
the reunion, one correspondent snaps: 
“Damn it, Maggie did it on ability. She 
was just a woman before her time.” 
Michener pays tribute to the facili- 
ties of the Tokyo Correspondents’ Club. 


About 70 war correspondents, out of 
perhaps 400 who covered the Korean 
War, have turned up at the Marriott for 
a two-day reunion. Come June 25 it will 
be 30 years since the forces of North Ko- | 
rea’s Kim II Sung rolled south over the 
38th parallel and started the first hot 
war of the cold war period. Everybody 
present (wives excepted) is over 50. Most 
are over 60 and several over 70; most 
celebrated among them, Novelist James 
Michener. 

The name tags they wear identify 
them by the publications they used to 
work for. And in some ways this is a sad- 
der reminder than age of the wear and 
tear in the newspaper business since Ko- 
rea, Gone the New York Herald Tribune 
(d. 1966) and the Chicago Daily News 
(d, 1978). Gone is Hearst’s old Interna- 
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“You'd have to go back to the Gallic Wars 
and the environs of what became Paris,” 
he declares, “to find its equal.” But there 
are surprisingly few “war stories,” though 
a few guests strap on helmets with WAR 


STORIES stenciled on them in large white | 


letters. 
Memories run instead to press lord 





penny-pinching. The gathered clan re- | 


calls that when I.N.S. correspondents, 


risking their necks for as little as $45 a | 


week, cabled home asking for more mon- 
ey, I.N.S. Chief Barry Faris cabled back: 
“Forget the raises, we’re making you guys 
famous.” Memory also turns to the U.P.’s 
Earnest Hoberecht, who chartered a 
plane to use as a flying darkroom for his 
great scoop—photos of Tibet's young Da- 
lai Lama fleeing the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Hoberecht was savoring his triumph 
over the rival A.P. when rockets started 
whooshing in from headquarters in New 
York City. How come Hoberecht’s Dalai 
Lama had hair, but later arriving A.P. pic- 
tures showed him bald? The answer: Hob- 
erecht got the wrong lama. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is inevitably remembered by the 
press. Not fondly. But the correspondents 
assembled do give him backhanded cred- 
it for the occupation of Japan. There is 
also a consensus that Korea, as Miche- 
ner put it, was the last war “in which the 
media and the public had no grave 
doubts.” The circumstance of Communist 
invasion settled that. 


aturday veteran correspondents are 

driven to Arlington Cemetery to place 
a wreath. Eighteen correspondents were 
killed in Korea—a casualty rate propor- 
tionally more, it is claimed, than that of 
soldiers of the 16 U.N. countries that 
fought there. For newspapermen who so 
often in their working lives are overex- 
posed to meaningless ceremony, the scene 
is strangely moving. The sentry in Army 
dress blues, who had been mechanically 
pacing up and down before the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, halts as Michener 
and former A.P. Photographer Max Des- 
for, another Pulitzer prizewinner, put 
down a wreath. Taps sound. A couple of 
correspondents are seen brushing tears 
from their eyes. 








Afterward television crews converge | 


on Michener, shoving long, sponge-pad- 
ded microphones into his face, and asking 


about the Korean War. Seeing so many | 
graybeards among the assembled war cor- | 
respondents unsettles one of the young TV | 


reporters, and she asks whether “earlier 
wars” were covered by “more seasoned” 


reporters. Nowadays, she says, they seem | 


younger. Gently Michener points out 
that 30 years ago, this crew seemed 
younger too. — Curtis Prendergast 
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Get a GMC truck 
can use for years. 


And money 
you can use right now. 









Geta$40O Rebate. Geta$900 Rebate. 


On any new GMC 2-wheel drive pickup On any new Jimmy, 4-wheel drive pickup 
or cab and chassis. or cab and chassis. 
Between now and June 22, there’s Pretty good news, eh? But before you m 
something very intriguing going on at rush off to see your dealer, finish this ad Up to $1400 savings on 
your GMC dealer's. Because there’s even more good news in selected Jimmys 
; It involves two things dear to any the next paragraph P 


That's right. In addition to the $900 
rebate, GMC has made it possible for 
dealers to pass on up to an additional 
$500 savings on a limited number of 
Jimmys. So you could end up with a 
$1400 savings on a Jimmy. 


smart, rational truck buyer's heart. GMCs 
and saving money. 
The specifics go thusly: Buy any new 

GMC 2-wheel drive pickup or cab and 

‘ chassis, and you'll be the happy recipient 
of a $400 rebate check direct from GMC 
Or buy any new GMC Jimmy, 4-wheel- 
drive pickup or cab and chassis, and you 
get a $900 rebate check. If you want to 
take advantage of the rebate immediately, 
it may be applied to your down payment 


Trucks are what we're all about. 


But whatever you do, see your GMC 
dealer now. Because the offer ends soon 
And if you miss it, you'll be kicking 
yourself for years 
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Before there was any other 35, there was Leica. 





after. Not only for their unique appreciative value, 
but for their ability to create great photographs. 

This quality in craftsmanship bridges the generations 
even today. At the same time, Leica lenses have 
formed an equal and complimentary legend of 
unsurpassed quality. The Leica® R3 MOT. the Leica 
of today, with its automation, its whisper-quiet 
steplessly variable shutter and dual-metering system 
and its fast near-silent full-motor drive, will see 

proud service into the next century. 

Leica, you see, did more than invent the 35mm 

still camera. It perfected it. See the dealer nearest 
you for more information. Or write to us. 


Leitz means precision. Worldwide. 


E Leitz, Inc., Rockleigh, N.J.07647 
3308 Toll-free (800) 631-2504 


HELIX LTD. 


The great Leicas of the past are still eagerly sought 
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The Leica of slide projectors. 

Now, cover a wall with bright, 
sharp Leica optical quality. Rugged 
high performance construction 
is compatible with round trays 





325 West Huron, Chicago, Illinois 


Planning to make 





the world your oyster’? 
Start your planning now. 


At The Northern Trust we 
can help you develop and 
implement a comprehensive 
financial strategy. 
Sometimes the higher 
your financial goals, the more 
you need a plan to help you 
realize them. That is why The 
Northern Trust created their 
Executive and Professional 
Division —to help successful 
men and women become more 
successful. We’ll use our exper- 
tise and objectivity to help you 
define goals and set priorities, 
and to determine which direc- 
tion will make the most of 
your income and assets. We'll 
tell you what form of invest- 


ments are appropriate and 
where to get the highest re- 
turn on your money. We can 
show you how you can plan for, 
and pay for, the education of 
your children. 

Most importantly, your 
counselor can call on the full 
resources of The Northern 
Trust to implement your 
plans—including loans, tax 
planning, and a variety of 
asset management services. 
Above all, your counselor will 
continue to work with you on 
an on-going basis so, whenever 
a need arises, you will have 
immediate assistance. 








Why not make an appoint- 
ment to plan your financial 
future? Possibly we can widen 
your horizons a little and give 
you some ideas you never had 
before. Counseling is indi- 
vidualized and, of course, com- 
pletely confidential. Contact 
Martin A. Gradman, Vice 
President, Executive and Pro- 
fessional Division, The 
Northern Trust, 50 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 
60675. (312) 630-6000. 
Member E.D.I.C. 


The more you want 
your bank to do, 
the more you need 
The Northern. 


The 
Northern 
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At home, Record a Call® 80A with 
built-in remote control reliably takes messages 
with our exclusive Voice Actuation (allowing 
the caller to speak as long as he wishes without 
artificial time limits) 
When you are away, just dial your number, 
beep’ into the phone with your pocket-sized 
decoder and Record a Call will play back all 
your messages 
Models: Remote 
80A, VOX 70A 
and AUTO 60A 
are available at fine 
stores everywhere. Call 
toll free: 800-421-1977 for 
dealer nearest you. 
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The best answer for quality and reliability. 
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Merit 
Stands 
Alone. 


Research underscores MERIT as proven 
taste alternative to high tar smoking. 


One low tar cigarette offers proof—not claims 22°" 229 Smoker Preference: Among the 95% of 
ni ere ew . - . 
that there is a satisfying alternative to high tar smokers stating a preference, the MERIT low 


smoking. That alternative: MERIT. MERIT tar/good taste combination was favored 3 to | 
MERIT Taste Key To Success. Filter over high tar leaders when tar levels were 


Latest smoker studies provide documented 
evidence in key areas of taste,ease of switch and 
ability to satisfy long term 

Blind Taste Tests: In tests where brand 
identity was concealed, a significant majority 
of smokers rated the taste of low tar MERIT 
as good as—or better than—leading 
high tar brands. Even cigarettes having 
twice the tar! 

























revealed! 
Long-Term Satisfaction: \n the latest survey 
of former high tar smokers who have switched 
to MERIT, 9 out of 10 reported they continue 
~_ to enjoy smoking, are glad they switched, 
- and report MERIT is the best-tasting 
low tar they ve ever tried! 
MERIT is the proven alternative 
to high tar smoking. And you can 
taste it 





© Philip Morris Inc. 1980 
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| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kings: 8 mg"‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg’’tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine— * : 
100’s Men: 11 mg'‘tar;"0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:79 Kings & 100% 
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Right to the finish, its Canadian spirit stands 
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Be recognized 
around the world. 


In Pan Anis Clipper Class. 


We can spot a business traveler right away. And Clipper Class is where 
we treat you as somebody special—in a section of the airplane all your own. 
With special check-in service at the airport, and drinks and headsets on the 
house. Plus the comfort of sitting next to an empty seat whenever possible. 
Just ask your Travel Agent or Corporate Travel Department to book you on 
Pan Am. If you've got a hard day ahead of you, Pan Am’s Clipper Class can 
soften the way. 
















With an American Express Card. 


Here is the card that is imme- 
diately recognized around the 
world. And it’s not just for travel 
and entertainment, either. The 
American Express Card also 
gets you emergency check-cash- 
ing privileges at major airports 
and hotels. And access to 
Traveler's Cheques dispensers 
throughout the U.S. for 
enrolled Cardmembers. Two 
very handy services for the 
business traveler. For an 
American Express® Card 
application, call this toll- 
free number: 800-528- 
8000. The American 
Express Card. Don't leave 
home without it." 
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the White House last week, pres- 

idential staff members gathered 
on the lawn and crowded onto the bal- 
conies of the adjacent old Executive Of- 
fice Building. The occasion had all the 
drama of a summit conference, and, in a 
sense, that is what it was: Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, wearing a diplomat’s dark 
blue suit, had come calling on President 
Jimmy Carter. For the first time in their 
bitter, seven-month contest for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination, the can- 
didates were meeting face to face. 

By the rules of political tradition 
| —and common sense—the purpose of 
Kennedy’s visit should have been peace- 
making. The President, though battered 
by the deepening recession, had won 24 
primaries to Kennedy's ten. Carter had 
collected 1,964 delegates, 298 more than 
he needs for a first-ballot nomination at 
the Democratic National Convention in 
August and 725 more than Kennedy’s to- 
tal. The latest Gallup poll showed that 
60% of the Democrats, however reluctant- 
ly, preferred Carter to Kennedy as their 
nominee for President. But when the Sen- 
ator emerged 54 minutes later from the 


s the long, black Lincoln Continen- 
A: pulled up to the West Wing of 





Oval Office, he declared with a broad 
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smile that the struggle was not over. “I 
have every intention of continuing in this 
campaign as a candidate,” he said. “I am 
planning to be the nominee.” 

At a brief meeting with reporters in 
the White House, Carter added to the air 
of unreality by insisting that his tense 
meeting with Kennedy had been a step to- 
ward “unity.” But even the President 
seemed puzzled by Kennedy’s behavior. 
Said Carter: “I am convinced that I will 
be nominated, and he is not convinced of 
that fact yet.” Then, with a note of won- 
derment in his voice, the President added: 
“I pointed out to him, and he agreed, that 
the primary season is now over.” 

It had, in fact, ended two days earlier 
on “Super Tuesday,” when 696 delegates, 
20% of the total, were chosen at prima- 
ries in eight states. Ironically for Ken- 
nedy, it turned out to be the best week of 
his campaign. He won five of the con- 
tests, including two of the three most im- 
portant, in California and New Jersey; 
Carter carried the third big state, Ohio. 
In all, Kennedy won 53% of the delegates 
at stake. Yet even as Carter suffered his 
worst defeats of the campaign, he still 
picked up 321 delegates, far more than 
he needed to sew up the nomination. 

In anticipation of that victory, Car- 
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ite House Face-Off 


Jimmy says the race is over. No, it is not, says Teddy 





ter last month ordered aides to stop speak- 
ing disparagingly of Kennedy and to take 
conciliatory steps that might make the 
Senator an ally in the campaign against 
Ronald Reagan. Thus there was no re- 
sponse when Kennedy attacked Carter as 
a “clone of Ronald Reagan” and said that 
the Administration’s economic policies 
were “alien to everything the Democratic 
Party stands for.” Rosalynn Carter’s an- 
ger vibrated through the White House 
corridors when Joan Kennedy archly told 
a reporter that she was better equipped 
than Rosalynn for life in the White House 
because she was a “sophisticated lady” 
and held a master’s degree in education. 
But in obedience to the presidential edict, 
the slur went unanswered. 





n a TV interview just before the 
final primaries, Carter described 
his feeling toward Kennedy as 
“one of respect, one of personal 
friendship, one of admiration” and said 
he had “no doubt that Senator Kennedy 
and I can work harmoniously.” At Car- 
ter campaign headquarters, above a slea- 
zy strip-tease joint in Washington, top 
aides sent out peace signals toward the 
Kennedy camp, located in a former Cad- 
illac showroom. Carter Campaign Chair- 





— 











man Robert Strauss indicated that the 
President is willing to compromise on 
nearly every issue in the party platform, 
with two exceptions: Kennedy’s demands 
for wage and price controls and for gas- 
oline rationing. Even then, Carter is will- 
ing to let Kennedy state his position on 
both issues from the convention floor. In 
addition, the White House allotted five 
| of the 15 seats on the platform commit- 
tee to Kennedy stalwarts and named Ar- 
izona Congressman Morris Udall, a long- 
time Kennedy friend and political ally, 
as the convention's keynote speaker 

But Kennedy defied the peace over- 
tures. On primary night, as several hun- 
dred supporters cheered the Senator in 
his grimy headquarters, the strong show- 
ing seemed to fill him with a jubilation 
bordering on the irrational. Said he: “To- 
night is the first night of the rest of the 
campaign.” Then, just as Carter was in ef- 
fect winning the Democratic nomination, 
Kennedy heatedly proclaimed: “Demo- 
crats from coast to coast were unwilling 
to concede the nomination to Jimmy Car- 
ter, and neither am I.” 

At first, old friends and supporters 
concluded that Kennedy had been swept 
along by the exuberance of the moment 
Throughout the campaign, as he lost pri- 
mary after primary and his chances of ul- 
timate victory faded, he had insisted: “I 
| can add.” But Mo Udall, recalling how 

he himself had agonized after losing the | 
| primaries in 1976 before conceding gra- 
| ciously to Carter, thought he understood 
Kennedy’s problem. Said Udall: “It’s hard | 





was “resting.” Carter called again four 
hours later and was told Kennedy was 
en route to his headquarters. The next 
morning, Kennedy summoned more than 
a dozen advisers and family members to 
his house in McLean, Va., to discuss his 
next step. His most senior aides, includ- 
ing Political Director Paul Kirk and Cam- 
paign Chairman (and brother-in-law) 
Steve Smith, recommended that he not 
do anything hasty that would prevent him 
from eventually withdrawing gracefully 
But several younger, more ideological 
staffers, including Speechwriters Robert 
Shrum and Carey Parker, urged Kenne- 
dy to fight on. After several hours of dis- 
| cussion, with a break for sandwiches, 


for a guy who is saying harsh things on 
Monday to stand up and endorse the oth- 
er fellow on Wednesday. I think he'll 
come around, but he’s pretty well dug in.” 

That indeed seemed to be the case 
When Carter called Tuesday night to of- 
fer congratulations, Kennedy’s aides said 
the Senator could not answer because he 





Kennedy and his advisers at his home in McLean, Va., pondering his next move 





“You can see when you are not making a point. It was more difficult than I thought.” 
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Jimmy and Rosalynn embrace as they celebrate victory with his campaign staff 


| Kennedy made up his mind. Said he: “I’m 
| not getting out under these circumstanc- 
es.” He strode to a telephone and called 
| the White House. Carter said he hoped 
Kennedy was sufficiently rested. Kennedy 
proposed that he come to the White 
House. Perhaps next week, the President 
thought. The very next day, Kennedy pro- 
posed, and the President agreed 
The two men met alone in the Oval 
Office, at either side of the fireplace. Car- 
ter later told aides that he opened the dis- 
| cussion by trying to be conciliatory, con- 
gratulating Kennedy on having conduct- 
| ed a “fine campaign.” According to 
Kennedy, reported TIME Correspondent 
Walter Isaacson, the exchange soon be- 
came more heated. Carter complained 
“You've had a lot of harsh words to say 
about me. I know about campaign rhet- 
oric and all, but I have never attacked 
you personally.” In response, Kennedy 
complained about Carter TV ads ques- 
tioning his character. Said Kennedy: “I 
have never attacked you personally. It has 
always been your policies that I talked 
about.” 

The two quickly turned to the main 
| order of business. Kennedy said he was 
willing to release his delegates from their 
obligation to vote for him at the conven- 
| tion, but only if Carter would debate him 
publicly on the main issues. The Presi- 
| dent suggested that their differences could 
be settled by the “platform process,” 
which begins this week with hearings in 
Washington. Kennedy again demanded 
a debate. Indeed, he repeated this demand 
several more times during the interview 
Kennedy said that he told Carter: “I want 
substance, not cosmetics. Deals on the 
platform will not be adequate. It’s not a 
question of you and me working out deals 
behind closed doors.” 

Carter refused to debate Kennedy 
What happened next was in dispute. Ac- 
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cording to Kennedy’s account, which 
White House aides emphatically denied, 
Carter said: “No incumbent President has 
ever debated a member of his own par- 
ty.” Kennedy retorted that last Novem- 
ber, when the polls showed him far ahead 
of the President, “you were eager to de- 
bate.” Carter did not respond. Later, ac- 
cording to White House aides, the Pres- 
ident asked Kennedy: If there were a 
debate, would he endorse a Carter-Mon- 
dale ticket? This time Kennedy made no 
response. At the end, Kennedy asked Car- 
ter what they should tell the outside world 
about their meeting. Said the President: 
“Well, we'll just say we have a difference 
of opinion.” 

For Kennedy, the feeling that a de- 





Kennedy telling reporters at the White House that he is still a candidate 











His insistence on a debate struck some longtime aides as wrongheaded, even absurd. 


bate is of paramount importance stems 
from his frustration at not being able to 
get his message across to voters or make 
the faltering economy the focus of the 
campaign. After hammering away for 
months at what he charged was Carter’s 
deliberate policy of raising unemploy- 
ment to fight inflation, Kennedy would 
meet people like a laid-off glassworker in 
West Virginia who told him: “You can’t 
blame Carter. It’s not his fault.” Reflect- 
ed Kennedy: “I think this is a numbness 
that Carter intentionally created by try- 
ing to lower expectations of what a Pres- 
ident can do. You can look out at an au- 
dience and see when you are not making 
a point. It was more difficult than I 
thought.” 














Just how Kennedy will keep on cam- 
paigning is a mystery. He faces a severe 
cash shortage. In the week before Super 
Tuesday, while he was traveling 14,000 
miles to campaign, he had to stop off ata 


“| dozen fund raisers to whittle away at his 


campaign debt, which is close to $1 mil- 
lion. Most likely, in the two months be- 
fore the convention, he will only try to 
stay visible. He will advance his econom- 
ic views at hearings in Washington and 
at meetings around the country with rep- 
resentatives of the unemployed, the elder- 
ly, blacks, Hispanics and others who have 
been hit hard by the recession. He will 
give a few major speeches, perhaps on TV 
if he can raise money for air time. He 
may even show up at some conventions 
in the five states that have not yet fin- 
ished selecting their delegates by the cau- 
cus system. But the odds against his wrest- 
ing the nomination from Carter are 
overwhelming. Under the Democratic 
Party’s rules, delegates pledged to a can- 
didate must vote for that candidate on 
the first ballot at the convention. More- 
over, the rules permit a candidate to re- 
place any potential defectors among his 
delegates with staunch supporters. 

Old Kennedy associates, including 
Udall and House Speaker Tip O'Neill, 
are determined to persuade him to drop 
out amicably, though not necessarily any 
time soon. Said Udall: “If he wants to 
go on, I don’t see any great harm. I 
don’t think that anyone should be bludg- 
coning him to get out.” Added O'Neill: 
“The main thing is that when the con- 
vention is over, Kennedy and Carter walk 
out arm in arm.” Still, Kennedy’s ob- 
sessive insistence on a debate with Car- 








| | 


>» “We need a comprehensive national health system ... 
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Promises, Promises 


hile President Carter and Senator Kennedy argue 
about what should be in the 1980 Democratic plat- 
form, they might find it useful to dust off and reconsider 
one long-forgotten document, the Democratic platform of 
1976. As is the case with most such creations, it promised 
many things to many people. Among the planks on which 
Carter stood four years ago: 
> “The current Republican Administration did not invent 
inept Government, but it has saddled the country with in- 
effective Government ... We pledge a Government in which 
the new Democratic President will work closely with the 
leaders of the Congress on a regular, systematic basis so 
that the people can see the results of unity .. . 
> “We... will make every responsible effort to reduce adult 
unemployment to 3% within four years . . . 
> “Credit must be generally available at reasonable inter- 
est rates... 
» “We pledge the Democratic Party to a complete overhaul 
of the present tax system ... A responsible Democratic tax 
reform program could save over $5 billion in the first year 
with larger savings in the future . . . 
> “We pledge constant efforts to keep world monetary sys- 
tems functioning properly . . . 
> “Fundamental welfare reform is necessary .. . 


> “We seek ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment... 
> “The Democratic Party is pledged to the development of 
America’s first national urban policy .. . 

> “The Democratic Party must provide leadership for a co- 
ordinated federal and state effort to strengthen the pres- 
ently inadequate controls over the manufacture, assembly, 
distribution and possession of handguns... 

> “We must break up organized-crime syndicates dealing 
in drugs... 

> “We will take whatever action is necessary to reorganize 
and revitalize our nation’s railroads . . . 

» “We pledge to develop programs to make the family farm 
economically healthy again .. . 

> “The Democratic Party is committed to making the U.S. 
Postal Service function properly . . . 

> “Our strategic nuclear forces must provide a strong and 
credible deterrent ... Our conventional forces must be 
strong enough to deter aggression ... We believe we can 
reduce present defense spending by about $5 billion to $7 
billion ... 

>» “The next Democratic Administration must and will 
initiate a new American foreign policy. Eight years of Nixon- 
Ford diplomacy have left our nation isolated abroad and 
divided at home ... We must rely on the moral strength 
of our democratic values—the greatest inspiration to our 
friends and the attribute most feared by our enemies.” 








ter struck some longtime aides as wrong- 
headed, even absurd and perhaps 
damaging to his future with the party 
Said one: “The demand for a debate 
made sense before the primaries were 
over, but now it doesn’t. I don’t know 
why he has stuck to it.” 

Some Kennedy aides predict that he 
eventually will close ranks behind Car- 
ter, though perhaps not until the conven- 
tion. Said an adviser: “After all, Ted’s a 
Democrat and Reagan is Reagan.” But 
Carter and his political advisers fear that 
in the meantime, Kennedy will do con- 
siderable damage to Carter’s chances of 
beating Reagan in the fall. As last week’s 
primary voting showed, Carter can ill af- 
ford more bloodletting at the hands of fel- 
low Democrats. According toa New York 
Times-CBS News poll of primary voters 
in the three largest states, the recession 
was a major reason for Carter’s defeats 
in California and New Jersey and nearly 
cost him Ohio. The economy probably 
will be the chief issue in the fall as well. 
The Labor Department announced last 
week that the jobless rate in May climbed 
to 7.8%; some economists are forecasting 
unemployment of 10% by Election Day 
(see ECONOMY & BUSINESS) 

But there was even worse news for 
Carter in the three big primary states 
Polls of voters leaving the booths showed 
that less than half of the Democrats 
who cast ballots for Carter expect to sup- 
port him in the fall. Moreover, two-thirds 
of Kennedy’s backers in those states said 
that they would vote in the election for 
either Reagan or Independent John An- 
derson. Their mood was captured by Roy 
Brown, a food-company executive in Fort 
Lee, N.J., who declared: “We need a 
change. Anything would be better than 
four more years of Jimmy Carter.” 





arter professes to welcome his un- 
derdog status, maintaining that 
he has always campaigned best 


for Anderson is to ignore him publicly 
With Carter’s blessing, however, the 
Democratic National Committee last 
week set aside $225,000 to hire lawyers 
who will try to keep Anderson off the 
ballot in 13 key states, including Cal- 
ifornia, New York and Ohio. Anderson 
already is on the ballot in Kansas, New 
Jersey and Utah. For Reagan, Carter 
has settled on a more aggressive strat- 
egy. The President's aides will keep re- 
minding voters this summer about the 
Californian’s more outrageous _ state- 
ments, like his proposal that the U.S. 
blockade Cuba in retaliation against the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Then, 
come fall, Carter himself will pound away 
at Reagan as a dangerous extremist. 
Carter and his aides will not ignore 
Kennedy entirely, but they are deter- 
mined not to waste much time on him 
Said a political adviser to the President: 
| “We prefer to work with him, and we 
| are anxious to accommodate him any 
way we can. But if we cannot, we have 
no choice but to do it without him.” Z 





when he is behind. His strategy | 





| “I’m Kind of Moderate” 


Reagan gets a sunny welcome from an old opponent 


hile President Carter confronted 

Ted Kennedy at the White House, 
a much more amiable encounter reunited 
the two most eminent figures in the G.O.P 
They had never been friends, and as re- 
cently as last March, Gerald Ford had de- 
scribed Ronald Reagan as “unelectable.” 
But as they strolled out of their meeting 
near the 13th hole of the Thunderbird 
Country Club in Palm Springs last week, 
Ronnie and Jerry looked as if they had 
been lifelong pals. Smiling and relaxed 
in a blue blazer and beige slacks, Ford 
called the talks “very, very constructive.” 
| Said he: “We are establishing a relation- 
| ship that is vitally important. I pledge 


Reagan and Ford strolling in Palm Springs, after meeting to discuss campaign strategy _ 


| 66, he is only three years younger than 

Reagan and could not very easily be con- 
sidered a successor. Moreover, he does not 
want to get bogged down again in the mi- 
nutiae of government. Explains an aide 
“He wants to help on things like peace 
treaties, but he damn well does not want 
to get involved in water projects.” 

With Ford out of the running, How- 
ard Baker remains a top contender for 
the vice presidency, but a certain amount 
of opposition to him is building. While 
his skilled performance as Senate minor- 
ity leader has won him the plaudits of 
| G.O.P. moderates and even Democrats, 
| he remains unacceptable to much of his 









“He damn well does not want to get involved in water projects.” 


myself to campaign wholeheartedly.” 
During their meeting, Ford urged 
Reagan to concentrate on three key is- 
sues: unemployment, weak national de- 
fense and the vagaries of Carter's foreign 
policy. About that charge of Reagan's be- 
ing unelectable, Ford said he changed his 
mind when the economic news grew 
worse. He also felt that Reagan had “mod- 
erated” some of his earlier views. Rea- 
gan did not quite accept that. He said that 
changes had occurred in the “perception 
of my viewpoints rather than my view- 
points themselves.” 
Much of the interest in the Reagan- 
| Ford meeting had been aroused by re- 
ports that the two could be persuaded 
to join forces on the G.O.P. ticket, but 
Ford firmly ruled himself out as a pos- 
sible vice-presidential candidate. He gave 
as his reason the constitutional obstacle 
against the President and Vice President 
living in the same state: namely, Cal- 
ifornia. Accepting the No. 2 spot, said 
Ford, would create a “problem of such 
magnitude that I wouldn’t even consider 
it.” To take up residence elsewhere would 
be a “phony operation.” 
Ford faced other problems as well. At 
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party’s right wing because of his support 
| of the Panama Canal treaties and federal 
funding for abortions 
George Bush, though considered a 
weak campaigner by some Reagan ad- 
visers, does not arouse the same degree 
of animosity among the party’s right wing 
He would be grudgingly accepted by 
them, and he demonstrated popularity in 
the big states during the primaries. Ford 
is expected to support Bush, who was his 
CIA director 
Others under serious consideration as 
Reagan’s running mate are Indiana Sen- 
ator Richard Lugar, New York Congress- 
man Jack Kemp, former U.S. Treasury 
Secretary William Simon and Donald 
Rumsfeld, president of G.D. Searle & Co., 
who was Ford’s chief of staff and then Sec- 
retary of Defense. Reagan advisers have 
even discussed hawkish Democratic Sen- 
ators Sam Nunn and Henry Jackson, but 
they are more likely to be considered for 
Defense Secretary. The consensus is that 
Reagan will choose a middle-of-the-road 
| Republican 
Reagan’s immediate problem is to 
perk up his now slumbering campaign 
He is still coasting on his familiar rhet- 
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Shale contains oil 
which you can actually set afire. 
To unlock the oil from the stone 
will cost millions. 








There's a big section of this country thats other companies on an experimental process that 
loaded with oil that we haven't been able to touch, uses radio-frequency electric fields to heat the 
because its too hard to get at with conventional shale to recover the oil. 
methods. The process is very expensive and will 
That oil has been solidly locked in rock-like take years to perfect. But if were successful, 
formations called oil shale. And some estimates it could mean that a lot more oil will be 
say that there could be as much as available, right here in the United States. 
a hundred and fifty years supply of When it comes to finding you 
oil available. new sources of energy, Texaco won't 
Were working in Utah with leave a stone unturned. 
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oric; his aides have not supplied him with 
either fresh ideas or language for the com- 
ing battle. Since Campaign Manager John 
Sears was fired in February, no one has ac- 
quired enough clout to give the candidate 
firm instructions. Sears’ replacement, 
William Casey, is gradually working into 
his job, but it takes a long time to win Rea- 
gan’s confidence. This week state and re- 
gional coordinators are meeting with 
Casey in Los Angeles to try to get or- 
ganized for the fall. 

Feeling that he has a solid base of 
120 to 140 electoral votes, compared with 
Carter's 80, Reagan plans to concentrate 
on four key states where the President is 
considered vulnerable: Texas, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Reagan is bud- 
geting roughly half the $29.4 million he 
will receive in federal campaign funds for 
TV, radio and print advertising. The ads 
will emphasize Reagan as the pragmatic 
Governor of California, a doer not an 
ideologue, an approach urged by Casey. 
To build an image as a statesman, Rea- 
gan plans to travel to Europe after the 
convention. Reflecting on his political 
philosophy, the man who was once con- 
sidered the most ardent conservative in 
America admitted: “I think I’m kind of 
moderate.” Though, he added, “maybe we 
can overdo moderation.” s 


Revolt R.1.P.? 


This time Jarvis fails 


449 f the kids can’t read, what is the use 

of library books?” harrumphed Cal- 
ifornia’s aging (77) grinch, Howard Jar- 
vis. An interesting question, but not much 
of an argument for Proposition 9, Jarvis’ 
new plan to cut state personal income tax- 
es in half. Two years ago Californians 
rousingly approved Jarvis’ Proposition 13 
to cut real estate taxes an average of 57%. 
This time his tax-cutting plan met strong 
opposition from civil service unions and 
other civic organizations, which argued 
that it would benefit the rich and cut gov- 
ernment services to the poor. Result: Cal- 
ifornians last week voted down Prop. 9 
by 61% to 39%. Does this mean the tax re- 
volt is over? Not likely. Noting that Cal- 
ifornians had enjoyed $26 billion in tax 
reductions over three years, Governor Jer- 
ry Brown declared, “This is not the end 
of the tax revolt. It’s a pause.” a 
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Jarvis napping in office during campaign 
What is the use of books? 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
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Losing the Inner Instincts 








he White House admits that Jimmy Carter may have drifted out of touch 

with some economic realities by being cooped up in the Rose Garden 
because of the hostages in Iran. That was why his speech in Ohio about “turn- 
ing the tide” seemed out of sync with the alarming slide into recession. 

Had Carter talked to an ad salesman on the Los Angeles Times a few weeks 
ago, he might have known that there were fewer Help Wanted ads, a sure sign 
of economic stress. Had he stopped in Blair, Neb. (pop. 6,300), the people who 
live along the highway could have tipped him off that because of soaring gas 
prices, auto traffic was way down. Had his family stayed at the Holiday Inn out- 
side New York’s Kennedy Airport, he could have got the message from trav- 
elers having to pay $58.32 a night, a message that sounded slightly different 
when his official experts delivered it to him a few days ago. 

When Presidents get isolated, they miss firsthand observations that sharpen 
the judgment. They begin to lose the inner instincts that warn when statistics may 
be deceptive, that suggest human responses that data do not reveal. In no field is 
it more important to have that internal receptivity than in economics. 

Just a little while back, when Jimmy Carter began to prepare his latest as- 
sault on inflation, his advisers predicted that restraining consumer credit card 
privileges might have some symbolic value but little practical impact on the prob- 
lem. Carter wondered a bit about the advice but put a paragraph about credit 
cards in his speech. The response from the public was beyond anything pre- 
dicted. Some people mailed their cards to the White House, others ground them 
up, and a lot of folks began buying with cash. Carter’s gut had been right. 

The Brookings Institution’s Joseph Pechman, who is a member of TIME’s 
Board of Economists (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS) and has advised several Pres- 
idents, believes it is a good thing that the chief is not a formally educated econ- 
omist. Economists are too narrow, says Pechman. “Political and social factors 
are needed in making policy.” Every President comes to office with a lot of well- 
honed instincts about the people and little background in making economic pol- 
icy. He must be tutored. “Most Presidents at first would really like economics to 
go away,” says Pechman. No such luck. But no sooner is a President put in the 
economics classroom than he is warned not to get too involved in details lest he 
miss the forecast for the trees. Carter has been told he may be learning too 
many economic details. 

In a time of stress, economic policy may need more psychological input 
than mathematical analysis. Our very economic success also makes it tougher 
to pick up the nation’s economic tremors quickly. Treasury Spokesman Joseph 
Laitin points out that we do not have the foreclosures, soup lines, dispossessions 
and other instant aftershocks from economic swings that used to send signals rac- 
ing through the political system. Letdowns are more gentle, often hard to detect 
in the salubrious environment of the Oval Office. 

But feeling from his statistics the frustration of farmers who must plant 
crops while anticipating that they will lose money, or hearing in the charts the 
grumblings of businessmen as customers melt away, is what being President is 
all about. 
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“Yahoo!” 


Congress bars a gas tax 





N° for nearly 30 years had a Dem- 
ocratic Congress overridden a Dem- 
ocratic President’s veto.* Still, that was 
exactly what happened to President Car- 
ter’s $10 billion oil-import tax last week. 
The levy, which would have cost the U.S. 
| motorist 10¢ per gal., was first rejected 
| by huge margins in both houses. So when 
| Carter carried out his threatened veto, the 
House did not even debate it. It imme- 
diately voted to override the President's 
veto by an embarrassing 335 to 34. From 
Republican Strategist Robert E. Bauman 
of Maryland came a victorious yell: “Ya- 
hoo!” Next day the Senate completed the 
Carter rout, voting against the tax, 68 
to 10. 

Carter blamed his defeat on congres- 
sional spinelessness in an election year. 
“I recognize the political pressures,” he 
said in his veto message. “I know this is 
a difficult issue for many members of Con- 
gress.” Nevertheless, he added, the gas 
tax was “good public policy and good 
common sense.” Without this kind of ac- 
tion to conserve energy, the U.S. would 








*The last occasion: President Truman’s unsuccessful 
veto of the restrictive McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act in 1952. 











“remain dangerously vulnerable to severe 
economic disruptions from terrorism, ac- 
cident, embargo [or] war.” 

On the face of it, the President's case 


looked like a strong one. Oil imports are | 


still running at a ruinous 6 million bbl. a 
day, and a new tax would probably cut 
consumption. Indeed some experts urge 
a fee of not 10¢ but 50¢ or more (most Eu- 
ropean nations now charge nearly $2 per 
gal. in taxes). Even so, claims the Ad- 
ministration, the 10¢ charge 
would save 100,000 bbl. a day. 
Congress's refusal to impose 
any tax will therefore be hard 
to explain when Carter goes to 
Venice later this month to co- 
ordinate allied energy policies. 

Congress tacitly went 
along with the gas tax when 
Carter proclaimed it last 
March. But some of the legis- 
lators, notably Connecticut 
Democrat Toby Moffett, sus- 
pected that Carter wanted the 
fee not only to conserve energy but to bal- 
ance the budget without asking Congress 
for any new taxes—perhaps even creating 
some room for an election-year tax cut. 
Moffett tried to get more figures from the 
Department of Energy, but was turned 
down. He and four other Congressmen 
then joined in a federal lawsuit and won 
a ruling that Carter had no right to im- 








Moffett in Congress 





pose such a tax on his own authority. The 
Administration appealed, and a decision 
is expected this week 

What figures Moffett did pry loose 
raised some questions about the Admin- 
istration’s case. While Carter claimed 
that the fee would save 100,000 bbl. a day, 
estimates within the DOE ranged as low 
as 20,000. And even if the saving really 
was 100,000, a $10 billion tax would mean 
that the U.S. Government was charging 
American consumers $270 for 
every barrel saved. 

Already in trouble, Car- 
ter made the tactical situa- 
tion worse two weeks ago by 
denouncing a_ laboriously 
worked-out congressional 
compromise on the budget, a 
move that many Congressmen 
regarded as interference with 
their function. The mood of the 
House turned angry, and the 
gas tax provided a splendid 
target for that anger. House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill blocked all action on 
the bill as long as he could, but the size of | 
the vote showed how overwhelmingly out- 
numbered he was. 

The problem remains: U.S. gas con- | 
sumption must be cut, and no matter how 
much U.S. motorists may complain, Car- 
ter and Congress must jointly find a way 
to cut it. = 
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“New Nostalgia” 


Vance offers a warning 





hen Jimmy Carter waspishly slight- 

ed his departed Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance, saying that he hoped 
Vance’s successor would be “a stronger 
and more statesmanlike figure,” Vance 
stoically said nothing. Last week, for the 
first time since he resigned in protest 
against the Iranian rescue mission, Vance 
spoke out in a major address. His mes- 
sage, as would have been expected, was 
strong and statesmanlike. 

Vance mentioned Carter only once, 
with words of praise for his energy pro- 
gram. He never mentioned his pugnacious 
rival, National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, at all. But he must have been 
recalling past arguments in Washington 
when he warned a Harvard commence- 
| ment audience of 25,000 against “a dan- 
gerous new nostalgia,” a “longing for ear- 
lier days, when the world seemed, at least 
in retrospect, to have been a more order- 
ly place, in which American power could, 
alone, preserve that order.” U.S. armed 
forces “must be modernized, and they will 
be,” said Vance, in order to “preserve the 
global military balance.” But the hope 
that U.S. military power can solve any 
problem is “self-indulgent nonsense.” 

“It is time to set, and stick to, basic 
goals,” Vance declared. “Neither we nor 




















the world can afford an American for- 
eign policy that is hostage to the emo- 
tions of the moment ... It is far too easy, 
in an election year, to let what may seem 
smart politics produce bad policies.” 

That, he argued, was what had hap- 
pened to the SALT II treaty, which Carter 
shelved after the Afghanistan invasion 
seemed to doom all chance of Senate rat- 
ification. The U.S. must “continue its firm 
and sustained response to Soviet aggres- 
sion against Afghanistan,” said Vance, 
but it must also maintain a larger histor- 
ical perspective. “When the 
historian of 1990 looks back 
upon the year 1980,” Vance 
stressed, “I believe a profound 
mistake may well be identified: 
a failure to ratify the SALT II 
treaty. It is not too late, but it 
may soon be. I believe that the 
Senate must ratify the SALT I 
treaty before the end of this 
year.” 

That prospect is unlikely 


indeed, but Vance insisted that Vance at Harvard 


SALT still could preserve “es- 

sential equivalence” with the Soviets. Yet 
even that provides only a framework for 
seeking better relations with the Soviets. 
“It is foolish and dangerous to believe that 
we can manage this relationship by de- 
terrence alone,” said Vance. “We will also 
need to provide positive incentives. We 
must work for implicit, if not explicit, 
agreements to bound our competition by 








restraints, by a kind of common law of 
competition ... We cannot afford wild 
swings from being too trusting to being 
hysterical.” 

Vance predicted that “the cockpit of 
crises” in the coming decade would be the 
Third World, He recommended certain 
specific steps—recognition of the leftist 
regime in Angola and improved relations 
with Zimbabwe and Mozambique. But 
throughout the underdeveloped lands of 
Africa and Asia, he said, people “do not 
want the rhetoric of American leadership: 
they want its substance.” U.S. 
foreign aid has declined 25% in 
the past 25 years, and the U.S. 
now ranks 13th among the top 
17 industrial nations in the per- 
centage of gross national prod- 
uct devoted to foreign aid. 
Vance’s judgment on _ that: 
“Disgraceful.” 

Vance called on the US. 
to support the Third World's 
yearning for true indepen- 
dence. “Our interests are not 
served by their being like us,” 
he said, “but by their being free to join 
with us in meeting the goals we share.” 
Reverting one last time to his opponents 
in Washington, Vance warned that a suc- 
cessful foreign policy could not be based 
on “quick fixes, new gimmicks, bluffs or 
threats. It requires steadiness, political 
will and understanding of a world in 
change.” a 











The one on the right holds the Pentax Auto 110, the only 110 SLR camera with 


interchangeable lenses 


But, if you guessed the one on the left, you weren't far off. It holds the optional 
wide-angle and telephoto lenses 
The purpose of this demonstration? To show how small and convenient a high 
quality, SLR camera system can be 
If you've ever missed a great photograph because you didn't feel like lugging 


a big camera around, you now know what 
to do: Just get your hands on an Auto 110. 
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“| Feel So Helpless, So Hopeless” 





Resentment is building in the nation’s black urban ghettos 


black America. It existed well be- 
fore the vicious race riot last month 
that killed 16 people and sent ugly plumes 
of smoke into the night skies over Mi- 
ami. But the violence caught the atten- 
tion of white America—and that fact too 
causes further black cynicism. Black lead- 
ers, echoing their pleas of the riot-punc- 
tuated 1960s, are asking once again: Do 
we have to burn our own neighborhoods 
in order to be heard? 
The black voices are angry. “I go out 


Te is a rising tide of bitterness in 








there and see these houses all boarded up. 
I see some gutted. I see vacant lots and 
weeds,” says Congressman Louis Stokes 
of Cleveland. “I see these guys standing 
around doing nothing. I feel so helpless, 
so hopeless. We're passing from one gen- 
€ration to another a group of people who 
are hopelessly locked into a permanent 
underclass.” 

“In the "60s, young blacks were look- 
ing up; they were coming out of the shad- 
ow of segregation; they were saying, ‘I am 
| somebody,” recalls the Rev. Thomas 
Kilgore, who heads a predominantly 
black group of 218 activist clergymen in 
Los Angeles. “Now they don’t feel that 
way. The black community does not have 
the kind of hope it had then.” 

“It is no wonder young black youths 
are predisposed to riot,” says Ed Irons, a 
| black professor of banking and finance 





Neighborhood in Detroit where damage from 1967 riot 
“There are raw wounds, and a blind officialdom keeps flicking them with a whip.” 





at Atlanta University. “Even when the 
economy is going strong they don’t get 
hired. You can’t attribute this to anything 
but institutional racism. America does not 
want to face this. At some point it is go- 
ing to explode.” 

An Associated Press-NBC News poll 
taken after the Miami riot found that 53% 
of Americans fear that there will be more 
racial riots in other cities this summer. 
At the same time, 84% of the whites 
thought blacks were better off now than 
ten years ago. But they are wrong, and 
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is still unrepaired 


that is precisely the point; it is the key fac- 
tor underlying the growing frustration in 
the ghetto. Despite the programs that 
raised so much hope, despite the brave 
talk by politicians about rescuing the cit- 
ies, despite the thousands of success sto- | 
ries that seem to prove the contrary, urban 
blacks have been slipping farther and far- 
ther behind whites. 

In the decade of the 1970s, blacks | 
gained on whites in only one broad area: 
education. As of 1978, the median for 
blacks had reached 11.9 years of school- 
ing; it was 12.5 for whites. Yet even these 
Statistics are misleading in one important 
sense: the quality of public schooling that 
the blacks are getting in most major U.S. 
cities has sharply declined. Says Bernard 
C. Watson, a black vice president of Tem- 
ple University in Philadelphia: “The ed- 
ucation too many children receive in these 





classrooms is nothing short of a national 
scandal, an absolute disgrace.” 

But the pupils who manage to sur- 
vive in the system are doing better than 


— 


a decade ago. The percentage of black | 


high school graduates who go on to col- 
lege (31.5%) has nearly caught up with 
that of the whites (32.2%). With 11.6% 
of the total population, blacks now pro- 
vide 10% of the total college enrollment. 
True, the many black colleges are still in- 
ferior to many white ones, and about half 
of black college students attend tradition- 
ally black institutions, But Watson con- 
cedes: “The fortunes of black Americans 
seeking higher education have improved 
dramatically. Only a fool or a charlatan 
would deny that there has been progress.” 


hat improvement actually fuels some | 


of the current black restlessness. 
While the American dream has long 
envisaged education as the gateway to the 
good life, blacks have discovered that the 
more they gained on the whites educa- 


tionally, the more they seemed to fall be- | 


hind economically. To be sure, some of 
the best-educated blacks have broken into 
high-income classes. Between 1970 and 
1978, for example, the number of fam- 
ilies making more than $25,000 grew 
twice as fast among blacks as it did among 


whites, Yet only 13.4% of all black fam- | 


ilies earn that much, compared with 
29.5% for whites. 
More ominously, black family income 


in the past decade actually fell relative to | 


that of whites, from 60% of the white lev- 
el in 1969 to 57% in 1979. One striking 
reason was that the proportion of white 


families containing more than one income | 


earner climbed in that period from 53.6% 
to 55.4%, while the number of black fam- 
ilies with more than a single wage earner 
fell from 57.2% to 46.2%. Black women 
who head their families had a 5.2% un- 
employment rate in 1969, but 12.9% were 
jobless in 1979, and the recession will cer- 
tainly increase that figure considerably. 
To make matters worse, women now 
head 30% of all black households, a fact 


| stemming partly from the rate of illegiti- 


mate births; it is six times as high among 
black women as white. One startling ex- 
ample: 42% of Chicago's births in 1978 
were out of wedlock; 80% of the mothers 
were black. The welfare rate of black 
women heading families is a devas- 
tating 50%. 

Politically, the blacks have made sub- 
stantial strides in the past ten years, There 
are black mayors in Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Atlanta and New Or- 
leans, and black councilmen and black 
judges in respectable and growing num- 
bers across the nation—some 4,600 black 
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elected officials in all. But housing is still 
abominable, health care uncertain and, 
despite some reforms, too many big-city 
blacks, particularly the youths, view a 
white policeman as their natural enemy. 
The discrimination may be as direct and 
blatant as a racial slur, or as amorphous 
and difficult to fight as the hiring record 
of white employers: the unemployment 
rate among blacks with college educations 
is higher (27.2%) than that of white youths 
who are high school dropouts (22.3%). 

In the wake of the Miami riots, Jo- 
seph Boyce, TIME’s Atlanta bureau chief 
and a black who was once a Chicago po- 
lice officer, reported on the status of blacks 
in his city and elsewhere in the South. 
Said Boyce: “Blacks are like artifacts in a 
room seldom used. They are dusted off pe- 
riodically for a look, especially after a riot, 
then replaced in the cabinet. The doors 
close again until the next time.” 


NEW YORK: BUDGET SQUEEZE 


The nation’s largest city faces a spe- 
cial handicap in coping with black prob- 
lems: perched on the brink of bankruptcy 
for five years, it has had little choice but 
to curtail services that had once made life 
more bearable for blacks trapped in some 
of the bleakest ghettos in the U.S. Blacks 
occupy 41.2% of the substandard hous- 
ing in the city and account for about 36% 
of the 867,173 New Yorkers on welfare. 
The basic monthly allowance ($476 for a 
family of four) has not gone up since 
1974, but food costs have risen 42.5%, util- 
ities 82%, transportation 50%. Says Ar- 
thur Barnes, head of the New York Urban 
Coalition: “What do these people eat, I 
wonder. I think a lot of them can’t even af- 
ford dog food.” 

The city’s public school system, with 
an enrollment that is 68% black and His- 
panic, has cut back its already over- 
worked teaching staffs and eliminated 
much needed guidance counselors and af- 
ter-hours tutors—the kind of specialists 
who gave many black students added in- 
centive to stay in school. Roughly 10% of 
the city’s 1 million public school students 
are regarded as hard-core habitual tru- 
ants. On any given day, as many high 
school students may be roaming the 
streets as are in class. 

The unemployment rate for young 
blacks is estimated to be as high as 60% 
and likely to grow as the recession hits 
small businesses, which form the back- 
bone of the city’s economy. Roaming the 
streets, older youths fall easily into the 
only readily available “jobs”: peddling 
drugs, pimping, prostitution, mugging, 
selling stolen goods, running numbers. 
Once in decline, heroin use is on the rise 
again. 

Although blacks are underrepresent- 
ed in New York’s government (only five 
blacks on the 43-member city council), 
black voices do get a hearing in the city, 
a fact that has helped to ease some ugly 
Situations. Still, there is a growing polit- 
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ical apathy among New York’s blacks—a 
feeling that nothing much changes in the 
ghettos no matter who runs the city gov- 
ernment. Warns James Dumpson, a so- 
ciologist and assistant director of a pri- 
vate foundation working with the city’s 
black neighborhoods: “When it’s per- 
ceived that politics isn’t serving the needs 
of the people, people tend to get disillu- 
sioned, cynical and despairing.” 


CHICAGO: POLITICAL CLOUT 


A black former newspaper publisher in a 
gray pinstripe suit drove through the 
neighborhood on Chicago’s far South 
Side, which he will soon represent in Con- 
gress. Gus Savage, 54, who defied the city’s 
once invincible Democratic political ma- 
chine to win a primary fight and thus en- 








ated little social or economic progress. 
The dropout rate in high school for blacks 
is 55%. More than a third of the city’s 
black population is below the national 
poverty level ($6,700 for an urban family 
of four). Unemployment for young blacks 
is put at nearly 60%. The mayor’s office 
recently estimated that 586,000 of the 
city’s teen-agers and adults qualified for 
federally created jobs: there are exactly | 
68,700 to be given out this year. To make 
matters worse, in the past decade Chicago 
has lost at least 500,000 jobs to the suburbs 
and the Sunbelt—most requiring the kind 
of unskilled manpower that attracted 
Southern blacks to Chicago in the first 
place. 

“There is a new kind of poverty here,” 
says John McDermott, a white editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Reporter, a 
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“There is complete social isolation. Their only window to America is the television set.” 


sure his election in November, symbolizes 
black progress in Chicago. So does his 
neighborhood. Ten years ago it was 60% 
white; now it is 85% black. Some of its 
tree-lined streets run past houses selling 
for $125,000 or more. Most of the res- 
idents have completed at least 13 years 
of schooling. Boasts Savage: “That's high- 
er than for whites in this city.” 

Chicago's blacks have never enjoyed 
so much political clout. Now 40% of the 
city’s population, the 1.2 million blacks 
helped defeat the late Mayor Richard Da- 
ley’s selected heir, Michael Bilandic, and 
thus gave Jane Byrne a tenuous hold on 
city hall in 1979, A black will probably 
run for mayor in 1983. Blacks head. the 
city’s finance committee and the school 
board, and the city police department is 
now 23% black. 

But the recent political gains have cre- 





monthly newsletter on racial issues. 
“What we have is a group permanently 
unemployed and permanently dependent. 
There is a growing social chaos within this 
group, complete social isolation. Their 
only window to America is the television 
set.’ 


LOS ANGELES: UNEASY TRUCE 
In the city that endured the Watts riots of 


1965, in which 28 blacks and six others 
were killed, only an uneasy truce prevails 


between nearly a million blacks and two | 


traditional sources of racial friction: the 
police force and the school board. The fact 
that Mayor Thomas Bradley is black has 


| helped to moderate the clashes, but the 


City of Angels is no heavenly haven for its 
blacks. 
To its credit, Los Angeles is taking 
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steps to curb what blacks claim has been a 
quick-triggered police department. 
The five-member police commission 
has insisted that it will exercise its right to 
review departmental decisions on com- 
plaints against police and to appoint an 
independent special hearing officer in 
| particularly sensitive cases. Concedes a 
member of the police commission: “There 

| is apprehension among blacks about con- 
frontations with the police. Within some 
segments of the black community, the 
hostility is as great now as it has ever 
been.” 

Black attitudes toward the white- 
dominated school board that acquired a 
conservative majority in elections last 
year may be even more hostile. The new 
members contend they have a voter man- 
date to fight all plans for busing students 








als pays scant heed to the more perma- 
nent population that is 70% black. The 
city has a well-established black middle 
class, but unskilled blacks must compete 
for menial and clerical jobs in the Gov- 
ernment and private business, since there 
is little industry. Predictably, there are not 
enough jobs to go around; the unemploy- 
ment rate for young blacks is about 50%. 
Many who do not make it in the white 
world find employment in the under- 
ground economy of vice, drugs and crime, 
which is all too visible just a few blocks 
from the White House. 

A pleasant city by day, Washington 
has areas that by night are a dangerous 
wasteland—for both blacks and whites. 
Says Frank Smith, a black member of the 
D.C, school board: “I represent places in 
a ward where I wouldn’t walk the street 





Making time pass on a street corner in the Roxbury section of Boston 
“T tell these youngsters their only chance is public education.” 


to achieve better racial balance in the 
schools, despite court orders to the con- 
trary. Charges the Rev. Kilgore: “It’s a to- 
tally politicized board that couldn’t care 
less about educating black children.” 
On another trouble point, John Mack, 
president of the Los Angeles Urban 
| League, cites reductions in community 
services required under California’s Prop- 
osition 13, particularly a virtual freeze on 
hiring any new city and county employ- 
ees. Protests Mack: “Black people are still 
just trying to get their feet in the door, 
and now it’s being slammed shut again.” 


WASHINGTON: DUAL SOCIETY 


The nation’s capital is hardly a showplace 
of racial equality. The city is developing 
a two-track society in which a transient 
group of white politicians and profession- 





at night without a police escort.” In some 
black neighborhoods, motorists stopping 
at traffic lights are besieged by peddlers 
offering a virtual supermarket of drugs. 
White Washington was shocked last Feb- 
ruary when 4,000 blacks attended the 
wake of a black drug dealer who had been 
accused of killing a white policeman, then 
later shot by police. Some poor blacks re- 
garded the well-known dealer with sym- 
pathy as a man trying to stand up to the 
system and the police. 

Ironically, the process of upgrading 
blighted downtown neighborhoods has 
hurt the blacks. Whites are buying hous- 
es from blacks and redeveloping them 
—the process is called “gentrification” 
—and pushing blacks into even worse 
areas, where they double up in already in- 
adequate housing. 

If greater political power can allevi- 
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ate black problems, Washington’s expe- 
rience does not prove it. The District final- 
ly gained home rule in 1975, lifting control 
from generally unsympathetic Congress- 
men. In 1978 the District elected as mayor 
Marion Barry, a black civil rights activ- 
ist in the '60s. Barry’s budget must be ap- 
proved by Congress, but many blacks still 
feel that he and his mainly middle-class 
black administrators could do more for 
the poor. Although the community pro- 
tested, three health clinics in black neigh- 
borhoods were closed. They were badly 
needed: Washington has unusually high 
rates of venereal disease, tuberculosis and 
infant mortality. 

As in so many large cities, the Wash- 
ington public school system is woefully in- 
adequate. School Board Member Smith 
thinks that school administrators have 
blamed their failures for too long on ghet- 
to conditions and the problems of black 
family life. Declares Smith: “We've got 
to stop apologizing for the pedigree, back- 
ground and families of these kids and ed- 
ucate them. I tell these youngsters their 
only chance is public education. It’s ei- 
ther that or Lorton (the local prison).” 

Says Leroy Hubbard, a black social 
worker: “Things will bottom out before 
they get any better in this city. There will 
be a lot more crime, a lot more unem- 
ployment and things running rampant be- 
fore something will be done.” 


DETROIT: ILLUSION OF PROGRESS 





If there is a model city of racial progress 
in the U.S., Detroit should be it. All the 
surface signs are upbeat. Since 1974, De- 
troit has had a black mayor, Coleman 
Young, whose aggressive leadership is re- 
spected nationally and has given him in- 
fluence in Washington. Six of the nine 
members of the city council are black, in- 
cluding its president. So is Chief of Po- 
lice William Hart, as well as Superinten- 
dant of Schools Arthur Jefferson and a 
majority of the county supervisors. 
Moreover, that black power has been | 
effectively used. Young has developed a 
rapport with the city’s long dominant | 
white businessmen, including Henry Ford 
II, and persuaded them to pour millions | 
of dollars into revitalizing the downtown 
area. Because of the riverfront Renais- 
sance Center and other new convention 
facilities, Detroit will be the host of such 
major events as the Republican National | 
Convention in July and share with near- 
by Pontiac the glories of holding football's 
1982 Super Bowl. A downtown that was 
deserted by 6 p.m. a few years ago now 
bustles with normal nighttime traffic. 
Wayne State University’s sophisticat- 
ed medical center and a network of neigh- 
borhood clinics serve the black popula- 
tion, which constitutes 60% of Detroit's 
1.2 million residents. New housing proj- 
ects, many built by black-owned construc- 
| tion companies, have spread mostly into 
the black neighborhoods. In an un- 
| abashed drive to help blacks, Young has 
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openly favored black firms when award- 
ing city contracts. He has insisted that 
every time a white officer is promoted in 


| the police department, a black one must 


be elevated too; the 35% of the force that 
is now black has a high proportion of of- 
ficers who rank above patrolmen. 


Despite all that, there are many black | 


leaders who feel that little has really 
changed to make life for most blacks bet- 
ter since the dreadful days in 1967 when 
riots killed 43 people and left 5,000 home- 
less. “There is an illusion of progress,” 
says Roy Williams, president of the De- 
troit Urban League. “Blacks have been 
deceived into thinking they have made 
more progress than they really have.” 
Why the doubts? For one thing, De- 
troit’s black leaders point to the public 
school system, which is 85% black. By the 
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orous riverfront. But you will still be able 
to go up to the top of one of the Renais- 
sance Center towers and look out on one 
of the worst ghettos you'll ever see.” 

With local variations, the same sorry 
pattern exists in most of America’s larg- 
er cities. While Atlanta still boasts that it 
is ‘a city too busy to hate” and racial fric- 
tion seems mild, there is tinder in the de- 
terioration of its public housing. About 
50,000 blacks occupy such buildings, 
which are heavily rat infested. City of- 
ficials have detected some 10,000 hous- 
ing code violations in just one project. 

In Birmingham, Ala., blacks have 
elected a black mayor and wield much 
more power than in the days of the cel- 
ebrated civil rights crusades. Yet black 
anger at the white-dominated police force 
is almost as intense as it was when Police 





| Agathering last week in the rubble left after the riots in the Liberty City area of Miami 
“March in large numbers. Massive voting gets attention too.” 


time a Detroit student is in the eleventh 
grade, he has fallen two years behind the 
national norms in reading. Lamont Cren- 
shaw, a black clinical psychologist, echoes 
a point made by urban educators across 
the country: “There are kids getting out of 
school who can’t read, who can’t write, 
who can’t fill out an unemployment form. 
What are they going to do?” 

What many do is wind up jobless. The 
rate of unemployment among blacks in 
Detroit is estimated at 30%—more than 
twice that of whites. Already thousands 
of black autoworkers have been laid off 
in the current recession. 

Despite good intentions and hard 
work by white and black leaders, frus- 
tration, fear and anger are growing among 
blacks. Crenshaw has little faith in fu- 
ture progress: “In the year 2000, we'll have 
a mall with two big stores and a glam- 





Commissioner Bull Connor and his snarl- 
ing dogs gained national notoriety. 

Racial hostility is so high in Boston 
that blacks fear to walk into South Bos- 
ton, citadel of the city’s Irish, as much as 
whites fear going into black Roxbury. 
Even in boomtown Houston the frame 
shacks of the city’s blacks still stretch for 
blocks almost within the shadows of the 
tall new office buildings. 

All this is bad enough, but America’s 
racial inequalities and tensions could get 
worse, During the reforming ’60s there 
was a commitment by many white poli- 
ticians and officials, indeed by whites in 
general, to the principles of civil rights. 
This gave blacks good reason to believe 
that their lives would improve, slowly but 
steadily. In terms of personal freedoms 
—<access to the ballot, public accommo- 


| dations and transportation—there was 
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great improvement. But these gains did 
not bring with them economic success 
—or a fair share of the American dream 

Today the optimism of the "60s has 
disappeared, and there is little hope that 
the problems of the ghettos are about to 
be tackled anew, let alone solved. The 
problem is not a resurgence of white rac- 
ism in America. Instead broad impersonal 
trends have converged to shift the atten- 
tion of America away from its ghettos. 
The energy crisis, the threat of growing 
Soviet military power and Soviet adven- 


turism abroad, the decline of the U.S. dol- | 


lar, the fall of U.S. productivity, the na- 
tion’s vulnerability in a more complex 
world, as evidenced by events in Iran, the 
rise in inflation and the onset of recession 
—all have prompted a reordering of na- 
tional priorities. The country has become 
more conservative, and not just because 
of lingering doubts, stemming from the 
experience of the °70s, that expensive so- 
cial programs can solve the obdurate 


problems of the ghettos. There is no like- | 


lihood that extensive Federal funds will | 


be pumped into the cities when the drive 
for a balanced budget and a strengthened 
US. military remain so strong. The poor 


of any color will suffer. 
Ue resent these political shifts. 
M. Carl Holman, president of the 
National Urban Coalition, expresses that 
sentiment in excessive terms. Says he of 
the nation’s black communities: “There 
are raw wounds out there and a blind of- 
ficialdom keeps flicking those wounds 
with a whip as if to see what will 
happen.” 

What could happen if most blacks 
perceived white officials as acting so cal- 
lously is a frightening prospect, for blacks 
and whites alike. Even some of black 
America’s most fiery leaders warn strong- 
ly against any resort to violence. 

One is Chicago's Rev. Jesse Jackson 
A strong advocate of the theory that 
white America not only is racist but is 


nderstandably, many black leaders 


| losing any feelings of guilt, Jackson urg- 


es blacks to turn inward and help them- 


| selves. “You must aim high,” he has 


advised. “You must believe you can be- 
come a doctor or lawyer or nurse or the 


| alderman for your ward.” After the Mi- 


ami riots, Jackson told his followers in 
Chicago: “Our young people must not 
consider it a badge of courage, with blood 





in their eyes, to run headlong into an or- | 
ganized military brigade, and to run from | 


genocide to suicide. It’s a bad strategy 
and it will not work.” 

Instead of rioting, Jackson said, 
blacks should “march in large numbers.” 
If they do, “they would also get atten- 
tion. Massive voting gets attention too.” 
Yet one of the great uncertainties in 
American race relations is whether blacks 
will listen any more carefully to the voic- 


es of such leaders than whites listen to | 


the angry voices being raised today in 
the ghettos. My 
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impatient for 
Freedom 
Refugees on the rampage 


t began innocently enough when a few 

Cubans lit a fire to make coffee. Mil- 
itary police moved in and doused the 
flames, telling the refugees that open fires 
| were outlawed on the Army base at Fort 
| Chaffee, Ark. A small incident, but last 
week it ignited the resentment that had 
been smoldering in some of the 19,000 
Cuban refugees from Castro awaiting re- 
location in the U.S. A force of 500 Cu- 
bans marched out through the front gate 
before being rounded up by harassed sol- 
diers and police. That night 200 Cubans 
tried to storm the gates. Repelled, they 
staged a full-scale riot and set mess halls 
and supply rooms ablaze. Police and sol- 
diers broke up the rampage with tear gas, 
but small mobs roamed the base starting 
more fires and demanding freedom 


he cry was ironic, for liberty was pre- 

cisely what the hard-pressed federal 
officials running the camp were trying to 
give the refugees—and as swiftly as pos- 
sible. But the sheer magnitude of the task, 
plus some inexcusable lack of coordina- 
tion, slowed the process to a maddening 
crawl for people who had expected to be 
quickly reunited with their families on 
American soil. The result was yet anoth- 
er frustrating incident in the long chain 
of false starts and policy shifts that have 
marked the U.S. treatment of the Cubans. 

The problem began when 112,000 Cu- 
bans arrived in the space of 48 days—a lo- 
gistical nightmare that flummoxed the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, the bureau charged with coordinating 
the resettlement process. Says William 
Combs, chief spokesman for the FEMA: 
“We had to set up while it was still hap- 
pening.” One key problem turned out to 
be a communications snafu between the 
federal agency and the private organiza- 
tions that find homes for the refugees after 
they are cleared. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service had approved 
4,000 Fort Chaffee refugees for resettle- 
ment after concluding that they were not 
criminals. Simultaneously, the U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference, one of the main private 
agencies involved in the operation, had 
compiled a list of 4,735 people who had 
homes awaiting them. But the two lists did 
not match. Not until last week, after the 
riot, did federal and private authorities be- 
gin to work together more effectively. In 
all, some 57,000 Cubans have been reset- 
tled from the camps, but officials antici- 
pate that it will take months to process the 
remaining ones. 

Last week, Carter ordered the Justice 
Department to try to send back to Cuba 
those who have serious criminal records 
or have violated U.S. law. Carter’s order 
may well affect the 125 Cubans who led 
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Weary of waiting for release, a mob rushes the front gate at Fort Chaffee 





Inside the camp, a mini-society complete with black markets, baseball and prostitutes 


the riot; at week’s end 60 of them were be- 
ing transferred to a detention center in El 
Paso for trial in a federal court. To keep 
order in the Fort Chaffee camp, Carter tri- 
pled the federal troops to 2,000. But White 
House Press Secretary Jody Powell took 
care to note that “the vast majority” were 
not involved in the violence. 

Indeed, hundreds of Cubans had tried 
to help break up the riots. A number res- 
cued two soldiers who were endangered 
by fire, and a few even tore slats from their 
beds and fought against their countrymen. 
“I feel very sad and very ashamed,” said 
Pedro Arbolares, 44, as a_ bulldozer 
scraped away the burned remains of a 
mess hall. Some Cubans had scrawled 
VIVA CARTER on their chests with Magic 
Marker, and others held up signs reading 
PUNISH THE TROUBLEMAKER. 

The people waiting to be freed rep- 
resent a cross-section of working-class 
Cuba. Some 75% of the 19,000 at Fort 
Chaffee are single men. Families are as- 
signed their own apartments within the 
buildings. For many of the refugees, the 
first bit of housekeeping involved remov- 
ing the screens on the barracks windows, 


an 








“Lfeel very sad and very ashamed.” 








thus enabling the exiles to lean out and 
shout greetings to their friends. 


The Cubans seem to like the food, par- 


ticularly since black beans, rice and sweet, 
strong, Cuban-style coffee have been add- 
ed to the regular Army menu. Perhaps re- 
vealing dietary restrictions under Castro, 
the Cubans wolf down any sugar they 
can get, even pouring it into their mouths 
straight out of the containers. 

Several recreation centers feature col- 
or television. Favorite fare: afternoon soap 
operas, which draw standing crowds. 
English classes are taught by volunteers 
from nearby Fort Smith, movies are 
shown on the lawn at night (westerns are 
the most popular) and soccer and base- 
ball games go on constantly, even at night, 
when lighted fields are used. 


he Cubans have developed their own 

mini-society, complete with black 
markets and prostitutes. Along the sec- 
tion known as “El Boulevard,” merchants 
spread out their wares on plastic drop 
cloths, and the area takes on the car- 
nival air of a Third World marketplace. 
A pair of men’s jeans goes for $1 or a 
pack and a half of cigarettes. 

Under the circumstances, life is gen- 
erally pleasant, but the Cubans neverthe- 
less live in a state of constant tension, 
wondering when they will get out. One 
of the main causes of the riots was the ar- 
rival at Fort Chaffee of several hundred 
Cuban-American families who were un- 
der the mistaken impression that they 
could quickly pick up their relatives and 
depart. Though by week’s end refugees 
were still trickling out of the base at the 
rate of only 62 a day, FEMA made a spe- 
cial effort to process those with relatives 
waiting outside the gates. Yellow school 
buses carried these refugees to the base 
theater, where their relatives were wait- 
ing. As the families were reunited, the 
air rang with the cry “Al fin! Al fin!” 
—At last! At last! BR 
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Jordan Riddle 


Investigators are baffled by 
black leader’s shooting 





| H ¢ sat up in bed, watched TV and, with 

a nurse’s assistance, even stood brief- 
ly. Vernon Jordan, president of the Na- 
tional Urban League, was making a slow 
but steady recovery from gunshot wounds 
that felled him in the parking lot of the 

Marriott Inn in Fort Wayne, Ind. But the 

| police and FBI were making little progress 

| last week in tracking down the would-be 
killer of the civil rights leader. 
Investigators combed the site of the 
shooting for evidence and interviewed 
more than 400 people nationwide. They 
turned up no clues, but they did manage 
| virtually to dispel some theories. One was 
that Jordan’s attractive blond companion, 
Martha Coleman, 36, a longtime civil 
| rights worker in Fort Wayne, was in any 
way involved in the attack. She had just 
driven him from her home to the motel 
when he was shot. After intensively ques- 
tioning Coleman, her four former hus- 
bands and several male acquaintances, in- 
vestigators found no evidence linking 
| them with the shooting. 

The FBI also rejected the belief of lo- 
cal officials that the rifleman was a pro- 
fessional assassin who had been stalking 
Jordan. Investigators noted that the gun- 
man amateurishly left behind a shell cas- 

| ing from a .30-06 bullet. Moreover, said 

Roger Young, the bureau’s official spokes- 

man in Washington, hitting Jordan would 

have been an easy matter for even an av- 
erage marksman, particularly if the rifle 
had a telescopic sight; the big man (6 ft. 

4% in., 225 Ibs.) was only 40 yds. away 

from the matted grass where the assail- 

ant lay in ambush 





ort Wayne police continued to ques- 

tion black leaders, as well as Ku Klux 
Klansmen and local members of other ex- 
tremist groups in an effort to turn up leads; 
| Officers even used hypnosis in an unsuc- 

cessful attempt to sharpen the memory 

of a man who reported seeing a parked 

car just off Interstate 69 at the time of 

the shooting but could recall little else 
| about it. 

The police force’s inability to turn up 
any clues led Allen County Prosecutor Ar- 
nold Duemling to conclude that the in- 
| vestigation was “dead,” a remark that ir- 
ritated federal agents. Said the FBI's 
Young: “We have a lot of leads and a lot 
of theories—perhaps too many theories.” 
One of them stems from Coleman’s re- 
port that a motorcyclist had preceded her 
car on the 15-minute drive to the motel, 
timing the green lights perfectly. (Could 
the motorcyclist have been a spotter for 
the gunman?) Said Young: “We're a long 
way from the end.” But he added: “Re- 
member, it took us a long time to find 
Patty Hearst.” a 
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Mr. Out and Mr. In: Escaped convict Jacobson (left) and Accomplice DeRosa 


“The Fox Is on the Run” 
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Nobody notices as a killer disappears into thin air 


T= short, beefy man strolled into the 
Brooklyn House of Detention, signed 
the visitors’ log—‘Michael Schwartz” 
—and asked to see his client. While the 
lawyer waited in a glass-enclosed meet- 
ing room on the first floor, a guard went 
to escort the prisoner down from his max- 
imum-security cell on the tenth floor. The 
prisoner, clad in a jumpsuit and in need 
of a shave, greeted Schwartz, and the two 
began conferring in private. During their 
talk, the guards changed shifts; shortly 
thereafter, the new guards watched a 
clean-shaven man in a gray tweed suit 
sign out—‘‘Michael Schwartz’’—and 
stroll out of the prison and into thin air. 

The man in the gray suit was not Mi- 
chael Schwartz but the jumpsuited pris- 
oner, Howard (“Buddy”) Jacobson, 49, 
successful horse trainer, real estate entre- 
preneur and convicted murderer. The 
man he left behind turned out not to be 
Michael Schwartz either, but Anthony 
DeRosa, 47, onetime bartender and a 
longtime pal of Jacobson’s. When DeRosa 
himself tried to leave the prison, a guard 
asked him where his “client” had gone. 
Only then did prison officials belatedly 
sound the alert. 

The escape came just three days be- 
fore Jacobson was scheduled to be sen- 
tenced for the 1978 murder of John Tup- 
per, 34, a divorced restaurateur who lived 
in an East Side Manhattan apartment 
building that Jacobson owned. Tupper 
had taken up with a pretty model, Mel- 
anie Cain, 25, Jacobson’s partner in a 
modeling agency named My Fair Lady. 
For five years before Tupper came along, 
she had also been Jacobson’s mistress. 
Two weeks after Cain broke off with Ja- 
cobson, Tupper’s charred body, shot seven 
times and stabbed repeatedly, was found 
in a burning crate in a Bronx lot. Jacob- 





son was reportedly seen speeding away | 
from the lot in a yellow Cadillac. Arrest- 
ed the next day, he was found guilty of sec- 
ond-degree murder last April. 

In prison, Jacobson quietly began sell- 
ing some of his real estate, reportedly rais- 
ing as much as $850,000 in cash. The 
Bronx district attorney heard of Jacob- 
son’s dealings and warned the Brooklyn 
prison, in vain, to keep a close watch on 
him. One of Jacobson’s deals had been 
with DeRosa, who had bought a Vermont 
ski lodge from the former horse trainer 
in 1977. DeRosa, however, had fallen be- 
hind in his payments, and now it might 
have come time for Jacobson to ask for a 
favor. Police speculate that DeRosa, at- 
taché case in hand, brought a gray suit to 
the House of Detention and a razor for Ja- 
cobson to shave off his distinctively 
droopy mustache. Without the mustache, 
one police officer said of the fugitive, Ja- 
cobson looks “very forgettable.” DeRosa 
has since been indicted, and is being held 
on $500,000 bail. 

Police believe that Jacobson drove 
away in a blue 1980 Dodge Aspen rented 
by his son’s girlfriend. They believe that 
he took with him another model, Audrey 
Barrett, 22, who has also disappeared. 
One theory holds that the couple drove 
to either Philadelphia or Washington and 
caught a commercial flight out of the 
country, heading perhaps for Central 
America or the Caribbean. But no one 
really knows. | 

The sentencing of Buddy Jacobson for 
Tupper’s murder did take place as sched- 
uled, with the fugitive drawing 25 years 
to life. “The fox is on the run,” said the 
victim’s father, John Tupper, who attend- | 
ed the sentencing. “He will never be 
happy. He will always be looking over 
his shoulder.” 5 
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The biggest, baddest, longest, 
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Pi \. fastest coaster in the 
world is running wild 
in Cincinnati. 


When you're traveling south this summer, plan 
to stop just north of Cincinnati at Kings Island, 
the Midwest's largest family entertainment center. 
There you'll find it. The coaster they call the Beast. 
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Beast is only the beginning. 


With live shows, wild animals, your cartoon 
friends from Hanna-Barbera, and much, 
much more, Kings Island is ranked the number one 
regional theme park in America® 


So this year, get your vacation off to a great 
start, or plan now for a perfect ending with a stop at 
Kings Islarid. And while you're there, be sure to visit 
the National College Football Hall of Fame, the 
Jack Nicklaus Golf Center, and the Kings Island Inn 
and Campground. For more information, write: 
Kings Island, Kings Island, Ohio 45034, 
or call (513) 241-5600. 


Stop and share the good times 


= Kings Island 


« 20 miles north of Cincinnati on I-71 
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Hennessy stands “ie 
all around the wor Id. 


| ++.) 
kor special occasions 
everywhere, 

the drink is Hennessy. 
The reason is simple: 
consistent quality and 
excellence. 

Next special time 

call for Hennessy, 
and know 

the rewards of the world’s most civilized spirit. 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO. N.Y 
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Allin the Family | 


It needs help, but what kind? 





utside the Baltimore Convention 

Center, a picket’s placard pro- 
claimed: PRESIDENT CARTER, SEX DEVI- 
ATES AREN’T GOING TO TEACH MY KIDS. 
Read another poster: WHY ARE JIMMY 
AND ROSALYNN SPONSORING THIS AT- 
TACK ON GOD'S PLAN? Scarcely seeming 


to notice the hubbub, and smiling as usu- | 


al, the President entered the hall and 
urged the 671 delegates attending his 
White House conference to be the “cat- 
alyst for a new awareness in government 
of the importance of families and the 
needs of families.” 

The Baltimore meeting was the first 
of three sessions to be held on the topic. 
There will be another in Minneapolis on 
June 19-21 and a third in Los Angeles on 
July 10-12. The resolutions approved at 
all three meetings will then be taken to 
the President, who has pledged to try to 
carry out what has been proposed. Back 
in 1978 when he first announced a con- 
ference on the family, the idea seemed rel- 
atively noncontroversial. Ever since, con- 
servative and liberal groups have been 
warring over how the family should be de- 
fined and helped. 

The conservatives, calling themselves 
“pro-family,” did not want the conference 
in the first place. As one of their leaders, 
Phyllis Schlafly, put it: “We don’t think 
the Federal Government has the compe- 
tence to deal with the family; it aggra- 
vates problems rather than solves them.” 
But if a conference had to be held, the con- 
servatives insisted on its establishing their 
definition of the family: “People related 
by heterosexual marriage, blood or adop- 
tion.” In other words, no recognition of 
unmarried couples or of homosexual pair- 
ings. Beyond that, the conservative groups 
called for a vote against abortion and 
the ERA. 

Organizing first and fastest, conser- 
vatives won most of the conference del- 
egate seats in the first state election, but 
in most states, the Governors moved to 
balance the delegations. The resulting as- 
sembly included 25% from racial minor- 
ities, 11% from single-family households, 
4% from families with handicapped mem- 
bers and 10% from families with an an- 
nual income of $10,000 or less. In the end, 
it was a coalition of moderate to liberal 
groups that commanded a clear majority 
of delegates. 

From the start, the conference or- 





ganizers were determined to keep to the | 


middle of the road and not fire up the con- 
servatives, who were busy holding press 
conferences denouncing the meeting 
Marian Wright Edelman, director of the 
Children’s Defense Fund, told the del- 
egates: “The issue is not whether gov- 
ernment interferes; it already does. Our 
job is to make sure specific governmental 
and private-sector actions help, not hurt 


L 





children and strengthen, not weaken fam- | 


ilies.’ The conference, insisted its del- 
egates, would not demand big spending 
programs but would seek ways of aiding 
families through measures like tax cred- 
its and incentives. 

Commanding about 20% of the vote, 
the conservatives were regularly voted 
down in the various workshops and about 
50 of them walked out. At the same 
| time, a homosexual delegate was defeated 
—by a mere two votes—when he pro- 
posed defining the family as “two or 
more persons who share resources, re- 
sponsibility for decisions, values and goals 





Illegal pyramid clubs flourish 


A instructed, the suburban housewife 
parked near the toy store in Van 
Nuys and waited. Soon an orange van 
drew up. “Chart 2,” she mumbled to the 
driver; she was invited to join the van’s 
eight other riders. In a few minutes, the 
vehicle rolled up to a warehouse. More 
passwords were exchanged, and the van’s 
riders then blended with the 150 or so peo- 
ple already gathered inside. Promptly at 
8 p.m., the doors were locked, and the 
host rose to address the guests. 

Thus began another session of what 
its adherents call the “business concept 
list,” but what law-enforcement officials 
call the “pyramid club,” an illegal and get- 
rich-quick variation, California-style, of 
the old chain-letter scam 

For $1,000 each, 32 newcomers buy 
slots on the bottom row of a pyramid- 
shaped roster. Each new player pays half 
of his $1,000 to the person at the pin- 
nacle, who ends up with $16,000. The new 
player also pays his remaining $500 to 
| the person directly above him on the next 
tier, which contains 16 people. Since each 
person on that tier gets paid by two of 











Action quickens around the roster as a leader signs up a new player 


California Scam 





| lead to action than locking 20 experts in 


and have commitment to one another 
over time.” At week’s end 600 of the del- 
egates passed 57 resolutions on problems 
ranging from the “marriage tax” to joint 
custody of children. The top three is- | 
sues; alcohol and drug abuse prevention 
programs, home health care for the el- 
derly and employment policies that en- 
courage “strong family life.” Said con- 
ference Executive Director John Carr: 
“We firmly believe that while this open | 
process is far more risky and far more con- 
troversial, it is also far more likely to 


aroom for a year.” 
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the newcomers, he ends up with $1,000, 
thus recouping his original investment. As 
more people buy in, the players move up | 
the chart. In time, theoretically, each per- | 
son reaches the top—and $16,000. 

The scheme caught on as only a Cal- 
ifornia hustle can. Pawnshops did a boom- 
ing business, as players hocked stereos to 
raise the initial fee. Most players, how- 
ever, were middle-class suburbanites out 
to fight inflation. Everyone seemed to 
know someone who had indeed won $16,- | 
000. There were runs on local banks for | 
$50 and $100 bills to be used in the night’s 
gaming. Dentists reported patients, even 
with mouths full of cotton, soliciting them 
to join the club. Games were held in un- 
likely hideaways, including Hollywood 
sound studios, chartered buses and the 
Grand Salon of the Queen Mary at an- 
chorage in Long Beach. 

But such an “endless” chain is illegal 
in California. Since the supply of inves- 
tors is finite, someone is bound to get 
burned, sooner or later. By last week, po- 
lice had arrested 256 pyramid builders, 
and the craze was showing signs of fading 
—only to rise again in a less expensive 
form. The player invests $100, the roster 
contains 16 names, and the payoff is a 
modest $800. Enough, perhaps, to pay 
your lawyer ifthe policejointhe game. @& 
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“Two Teeth for a Tooth!” | 











Arab mayors are maimed as West Bank violence takes a grisly turn 


arly one morning last week in the 
israeli-occupied territory of the 
west Bank, Karim Khalaf, mayor 
of the resort town of Ramallah, left 
his rambling stone house to drive 14 miles 
to his city hall office. As Khalaf, 43, turned 
the ignition switch of his green 1980 Cad- 
illac, a bomb exploded beneath his feet. 
A gardener working in the rear courtyard 
ran to the car and pulled the 
screaming mayor from it 

Exactly 30 minutes later, in the 
Arab industrial city of Nablus, 35 
miles north of Ramallah, Mayor 
Bassam Shaka’a, 49, said goodbye 
to his wife Anaya and his son Ni- 
dal, 18. Ordinarily, Nidal per- 
formed the chore of starting up the 
engine on his father’s battered 1966 
Opel, which was parked in the fam- 
ily courtyard, but on this morning 
the youth was studying for his high 
school exams. As the mayor start- 
ed the ignition and depressed the 
| clutch, a bomb exploded, severing 
both of his legs. Nidal ran to the 
car, and cradling his father in his 
arms, carried him to a neighbor's 
automobile for the half-mile drive 
to Rifediya Hospital. 

At about the same time, a mu- 
nicipal driver in the city of El- 
Bireh, adjacent to Ramallah, ar- 
rived at the home of Mayor Ibrahim 
Tawil, 41. He told Tawil of the ex- 
plosion of Khalaf car and warned 





| gee camps in southern Lebanon. In sev- 


eral other respects, however, the assas- 
sination attempts were, without question, 
among the most shocking and ominous 
developments in the West Bank since the 
Israeli conquest of that region in 1967. 

In Washington, the Carter Adminis- 
tration reacted with alarm and anger, 
fearing that the bombings could lead to a 


Begin addressing the Knesset on the day of the bombings | 
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had been the targets of an underground 
Jewish terrorist organization. If this 
should prove to be true, it would intro- 
duce a new and frightening dimension 
into the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 

The three mayors concerned are all 
considered anti-Israeli militants. They be- 
long to an organization called the Nation- 
al Guidance Council, the purpose of 
sivce® which is to coordinate strategy with 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion on the West Bank and Gaza 
Beyond that, all three are sympa- 
thetic to the most radical factions 
of the P.L.O., and at one time or an- 
other have been in difficulty with 
the Israeli military authorities. 

The 2,200-sq.-mi. West Bank 
has been in almost constant turmoil 
since the signing of the Camp Da- | 
vid accords in September 1978. In 
the past two months the bloodshed 
has intensified. Jewish settlers on 
the West Bank, who constitute 
about 2% of the population of the 
region (excluding East Jerusalem), 
have stepped up their demands for 
the support of the Israeli author- 
ities, and the government of Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin has 
been eager to oblige. When extrem- 
ist followers of Rabbi Moshe Lev- 
inger, founder of the Greater Isra- 
el Movement, illegally attempted to 
re-establish a Jewish presence in 
the Arab city of Hebron after an ab- 








the mayor not to use his own car 
Later, when an Israeli army demo- 
lition expert approached the locked ga- 
rage where Tawil’s Peugeot was kept, a 
bomb planted in front of the door explod- 
ed, blinding the soldier 

The car bombs that maimed the two 
Palestinian mayors and the Israeli soldier 
had been preceded, after dawn, by the det- 
onation of a time bomb in the Arab mar- 
ketplace of Hebron, 30 miles south of Ra- 
mallah. Seven Palestinians were injured 
in the explosion. Said one Hebron res- 
ident; “God blinded the criminals and 
made them set it at 6 a.m. instead of 8 
Otherwise many more of us would have 
been killed or injured.” 

In terms of casualties, last week’s 
West Bank bombings were not nearly as 
serious as countless acts of Arab terror- 
| ism against Israel, or countless Israeli mil- 

itary strikes against Palestinian bases. At 
the end of last week, in fact, Israeli jets 
and armored units launched still another 
raid against Palestinian bases and refu- 
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A “political Mount St. Helens” was waiting to go off. 


more serious unrest. At the U.N., the Se- 
curity Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning the bombings. In 
every Arab capital, from Cairo to Bagh- 
dad, governments attacked Israel for its 


domination of the Palestinians. And with- | 


in the West Bank, the local population re- 


| acted with rage. Strikes were called, but 


were quickly broken by Israeli soldiers, 
who ordered shopkeepers not to close, and 
in some cases broke open locked doors. 
When Mayor Shaka’a was moved toa hos- 
pital in Jordan, crowds of Palestinians 
cheered him and threw flowers on the am- 
bulance in a show of emotion that com- 
bined sympathy with protest 


One of the most disturbing aspects of 


the bombings was that they were the work 


of experts. The attacks had been well | 


planned and coordinated by a team of ter- 
rorists; they clearly were not random acts 
by one or two individual troublemakers. 


The grim possibility was that the mayors 





sence of more than 40 years, Begin 
allowed them to remain. In Janu- 
ary, after a Jewish student was killed by 
a sniper’s bullet in Hebron, the Israeli 
government approved the building of two 
religious schools in Hebron’s former Jew- 
ish quarter. 

Those decisions led directly to more 
violence; six Jews were killed and 16 were 
wounded, presumably by Arab terrorists, 
outside the Hadassah clinic in Hebron 
Among the victims was a follower of Rab- 
bi Meir Kahane, leader of the fanatical 
Kach movement and former head of the 
Jewish Defense League. Vowed Kahane: 
“Two teeth for a tooth!” Israeli authorities 
later arrested and imprisoned him under 
an administrative detention order. In the 
meantime, Jerusalem police discovered 
an arms cache on the roof of a Jewish re- 
ligious school in the Old City. The inves- 
tigation of the bombings focused on both 
Kach and a little-known shadow world of 
underground terrorist organizations. One 


anonymous telephone caller to an Israeli 
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news service claimed responsibility for the 


West Bank explosions in the name of the | 


“Israeli Freedom Fighters Movement 
—Terror Against Terror.” Nobody, not 
even the Israeli security apparatus, 
seemed to know much about the identity 
of such groups. 

In a speech to the Knesset last week, 
Prime Minister Begin denounced the 
West Bank bombings as “crimes of the 
gravest type” and promised that those re- 
sponsible would be brought to justice. But 
by his intransigence on the question of 
Palestinian autonomy and his policy of 
coddling the extremist Jewish settlers and 
their backers, Begin himself had contrib- 
uted to the climate of violence. As the Je- 
rusalem Post said last week, the bomb- 
ings were part of “a process whose roots 
lie in the concept of perpetual! Jewish rule 
in the West Bank, but whose shoots are 
the denial of coexistence.” 

A week earlier, Begin had been shak- 
en by the resignation of his popular De- 
fense Minister, Ezer Weizman. Some ob- 
servers thought Weizman’s defection 
would hasten the fall of Begin’s govern- 
ment and the calling of new elections, 
which are due next year. But Begin ap- 
pears to have weathered the storm. He 
avoided a split in his conservative Likud 
coalition by taking over the Defense port- 
folio himself; and despite a noisy fight 


with his conservative Agriculture Minis- | 
ter, Ariel Sharon, Begin won a vote in | 


the Knesset last week, 59 to 48 


arsh criticism of Begin and his 
conduct of Israel's affairs came 
from outside Israel too. As one 
U.S. State Department official put 
t, “Begin has gone too far, not once but 
several times. The situation in the West 
Bank is dynamite, and no one over there 
is acting to defuse it.” The U.S. believes 
that a P.L.O. conference held in Damas- 
cus two weeks ago marked the end of a 
diplomatic emphasis and a probable re- 
sumption of terrorism. Furthermore, 
Washington expects the P.L.O. to retal- 
iate for the West Bank bombings. Says 
an American official: “The situation is 
made to order for those Palestinians who 
want to make the West Bank a battle- 
field.” Said the deputy commander of Al- 
Fatah’s military wing, Abu Jihad: “Rev- 
olutionary operations will take place 
within the next few days or weeks.” 
Western Europeans are so concerned 
over the deteriorating situation in the 
Middle East that one British official de- 
scribes the region as a “political Mount 
St. Helens.” The Europeans are fearful 
that the Carter Administration will not 
press very hard for a peace settlement un- 
til after the November elections, and for 
several weeks have been talking about 
proposing a new U.N. resolution that 
would affirm not only Israel’s right to ex- 
ist with secure borders but also the Pal- 
estinians’ right to self-determination. The 
Europeans were annoyed last week when 
Jimmy Carter bluntly announced that the 
US. would veto any such Western Eu- 


ropean measure in the U.N. Security 
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Nablus Mayor Shaka’a, who lost both legs in bombing, is examined by doctor 


Council. And they were not surprised last { = 
Thursday when the U.S. abstained from ; a 
the Security Council resolution condemn- 
ing the bombings; the resolution passed 
by a vote of 14 to 0 

The Western Europeans were more 
impressed with the concern of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat that it might be a 
mistake to tamper with Resolution 242, 
lest this incite the Israelis to drop out of 
the peace negotiations entirely. Instead, 
when European Community leaders meet 
in Venice this week, they are expected to 
adopt a declaration advocating Palestin- 
ian self-determination and a role for the 
P.L.O. in the peace process. 

In the West Bank, the bombings left 
the Palestinian population more desper- 
ate than ever. Said one businessman: “The 
Jews want us out. If the government can’t 
do it, the settlers will be only too willing 
to try.” Concluded an East Jerusalem res- 
ident: “We find ourselves caught between 
| the P.L.O. and the Israelis. Each wishes 
to destroy the other. We fear we will be de- 
stroyed in the process.” a 



































Wreckage of Khalaf’s 1980 Cadillac, charred and mangled by by ails that exploded 
“A situation made to order for those who want to turn the West Bank intoa batilefie Id.” 
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“It makes its own fun. Even on a rainy day.” 


Rainy days used to turn this 
house into a cage for the kids 
But one day, peace broke out at 
the touch of a button 

The kids were on the brink of 
open war when | took out the 
OneStep. WHOOSH! WHOOSH 
| had instant candid shots of the 
two of them. The squabbling 
turned into laughter and the rainy 
Gay into a party. 

Polaroid’s OneStep is the 
worlds simplest camera. You 


never need to focus or set any 
thing. Just point it and press the 
button. The motor hands you a 
beautiful SX-70 color picture that 
develops in minutes 

The electric eye sets all ex 
posure, even for flash. And you 
cant waste a flash or film, be 
cause this camera won't fire 
when youre out of film or when 
your flash is used up 

You never worry about bat 
teries either. There's a fresh one 


built into every film pack. Brand 
new power every time you load, 
so youre always ready. 

The OneStep makes its own 
fun. Pictures you share on the 
spot entertain the kids on the 
worst of days. They're also great 
entertainment for the grown-up 
kids you have over. Because no 
body's too old for magic 


Polaroid’s OneStep 


The world's simplest camera 


















His pulse rate is 72, his blood pressure is 140/95, his vision is 
normal, and his doctors last week pronounced him in excellent con- 
dition. Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin, 66, who suf- 
fered a stroke last year and a massive heart attack three years 
ago, is embroiled in domestic political troubles and immersed in 
a crisis with the Palestinians. But he seems to thrive on this diet 
of adversity. As feisty and autocratic as ever, Begin talked about 
his multiple problems last week with TIME Jerusalem Bureau 
Chief Dean Fischer in an hour-long interview. Excerpts: 





Q. Are you worried that your government might collapse before the 
next scheduled elections? 


A. Any parliamentary government may collapse, especially a 
coalition government. In Israel it happens time and again. Can 
my government collapse? It may. So what? I’m not worried. If 
we have the confidence of the majority, I don’t intend to resign. 
There may be demonstrations, there may be shouting, but I 
don’t pay any attention to all that noise. 
My friends and I have the confidence of 
the people. I intend to serve out our term 
until the end of October 1981. 


Q. Your former Defense Minister [Ezer 
Weizman] has said he is hopeful your gov- 
ernment will collapse. 





A. Ah, he’s hopeful it will collapse. 


Q. And he is hopeful he would depose you 
as leader. 


A. First of all, he’s entitled to assume 
that the government will collapse. He’s 
no less entitled to wish to replace me. What will come out of it 
in practice we shall see. 


Q. Is this threat worrisome? 

A. It doesn’t touch my outer skin. 

Q. Your former Defense Minister deported two Palestinian mayors 
and a Muslim religious leader after the Hebron slaying of Jewish wor- 


shipers. Now that you are serving as Defense Minister as well as 
Prime Minister, do you condone such actions? 





A. (Weizman] didn’t take that action on his own. He consulted 
me. If you ask me who is responsible for expelling them, I sup- 
pose I bear the main responsibility. If I had objected, he could 
not have done it. Those three men are P.L.O. men. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the deportations were completely justified. 


Q. Was that an act of moderation? 


A. | believe I have been all my life a moderate man. What 
should I do more to prove it? With my colleagues, I was in- 
strumental in signing a peace treaty with Egypt. My colleagues 
and I gave back to Egypt the whole Sinai Peninsula, including 
two airfields considered among the most sophisticated in the 
world. We gave back the Alma oilfield, which we discovered 
and drilled. We got a fourth of our annual oil consumption 
from that field at a cost of $150 million. We returned it for the 
sake of peace. I may blush when I say this, but when Vice Pres- 
ident Mondale came out to greet me at Andrews Air Force 
Base, he used the following words: “On behalf of President Car- 


ter, I greet you as a hero, a hero of peace.” 


An Interview with Begin 


As feisty as ever, the Prime Minister seems to thrive on crisis q 








as OFT Nt thy 
government 


collapse? It may. 
So what? 
I’m not worried.” 
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Sometimes I am called an obstacle to peace. But I ask you, 
can an old man of 66 change? First to be a hero of peace and 
after 14 months to become an obstacle to peace? What did I 
say after [the attacks on the Palestinian mayors]? Horrible 
crimes were perpetrated in the cities of Judea and Samaria [the 
West Bank]. I ordered an investigation, and we shall continue 
with that investigation until we find the culprits. They will be ap- 
prehended and brought to a court of justice. Did any Arab ruler 
ever say so after the murder of our men? At any time for the 
past 32 years, since Israel came into being? There is this moral 
difference. Not only did we condemn those assassination at- 
tempts, we promised to bring them to justice. 


Q. Does the possibility that a Jewish terrorist underground move- 
ment has been created concern you? 


A. We area country of law and justice and due process. Before 
we have at least prima-facie proof, let us not voice our sus- 
picions. Our chief of staff told the foreign 
affairs and defense committee they might 
have been Jews and they might have been 
Arabs. It is a fact that Arabs kill Arabs 
in this country. But I do not exclude oth- 
er possibilities. I say whoever did it per- 
petrated a horrible crime. And I do not 
say that Mr. Shaka’a [mayor of Nablus] 
is a friend of Israel. He is not. But he is a 
human being. And nobody is entitled to 
try to kill him. It is a horrible tragedy. 
But how can I say there is a Jewish un- 
derground if I do not have proof? If we 
find proof, we shall say so. We shall not 
cover up anything. 





Q. Do you think the stalemate in the autonomy talks creates a cli- 
mate in which extremists on either side tend to fill the vacuum? 


A. Not at all. It doesn’t have anything to do with it. This stale- 
mate will pass. I think we shall renew our talks very soon. I 
have lately had a very friendly exchange of letters with Pres- 
ident Sadat. He expressed deep friendship for me. I expressed 
deep friendship for him. But he suspended the talks. I asked 
him to suggest another date and we shall consider it. 


Q. Do you regard your positions on the issues of security, East Je- 
rusalem and the powers to be given the autonomy council as nego- 
tiable or non-negotiable? 





A. ifwe suggest continuation of the talks, it means I want to ne- 
gotiate. But we have differences of opinion. If Egypt’s proposals 
on security are adopted, there will be permanent bloodshed. If 
we are not responsible for security, the P.L.O. will come in. 
Every proposal on security made by General [Kamal Hassan] 
Ali [Egyptian Foreign Minister] is a contradiction of the Camp 
David agreement. That agreement never mentions that the self- 
governing authority should be responsible for security. Pres- 
ident Sadat said there should be Arab sovereignty over East 
Jerusalem. It is our capital city. He cannot dictate to us what 
we should do with our capital. 


Q. Do you think the talks will resume before the American presi- 
dential elections in November? 


A, What connection do our autonomy negotiations have with 
the American presidential election? I don’t accept it. I don’t in- 


terfere with the democratic processes of America. 
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Fanatic Fringe 


Zealous nationalism stirs strife 






ho are the Jewish extremists on the 
occupied West Bank who may have 
brought the territory to a flash point? 
Most of them migrated there to live in the 
64 Jewish settlements that have been es- 
tablished in the West Bank since it was 
captured by Israel in 1967. Many were 
moved by an idealistic conviction that 
they were settling in Eretz Israel, the bib- 
lical land of the prophets. Others had 
more contemporary, political motives. In 
any case, their zealous nationalism has 
spawned increasingly violent bouts of in- 
tercommunal strife between Arabs and 
Jews. As the reciprocal hostility has 
mounted, youthful Jewish settlers often 
roam among the Arab districts, smashing 
windows and slashing tires, even invading 
Arab homes and beating up their occu- 
pants. The nationalists have also acquired 
disproportionate political power and in- 
dependence within Israel, to the point that 
some observers fear an outright insurrec- 
tion might be possible if, for instance, 
an Israeli government were to try to re- 
move the settlements. 
The differing shades 
+ of right-wing militancy 
have given rise to two 
main groups. Both orig- 
inated with the Great- 
er Israel Movement, 
formed in 1967 with the 
aim of annexing the 
West Bank. The most 


























_ Rabbi Meir Kahane’s 
Kach (meaning “thus” in 
Hebrew), which the 
Brooklyn-born _rabble- 
rouser established in Is- 
rael in 1974. Though 
only 30% of Kach’s 400 members are Or- 
thodox Jews, Kahane and his cohorts in- 
sist that the state of Israel should be gov- 
erned according to biblical precepts. 
Kahane openly advocates violence to 
drive the Arabs out of the West Bank. 
One of his aims in creating the group, he 
has said, was to build a counterterrorist 
organization in opposition to Arab ter- 
rorist groups. 

Somewhat less extreme is the larger 
Gush Emunim (Group of the Faithful), 
founded after the 1973 war by Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger, 44. Gush urges a policy 
of aggressive Jewish settlements in all the 
occupied Arab lands. In several instances 
it has used the tactic of illegal squatting 
until de facto settlement is finally recog- 
nized by the Israeli government. 

Both Gush and Kach denied responsi- 
bility for last week’s attempted assassina- 
tions but they did not decry them. Said 
Kach Spokesman Yossi Dayan: “We 
warned these mayors that they had to 
leave Eretz Israel. If they had listened to 
us, they would be able to walk today.” 











militant organization is | 













U.S. Delegates Ramsey Clark and Paul Washington at anti-U.S. conference in Tehran 


IRAN 
Baiting the U.S. 
With American help 


“ee is vainly trying to intimidate 
a nation yearning for martyrdom. 
We prefer to ride donkeys, live in dire mis- 
ery, but never again to become enslaved 
under U.S. domination.” So said Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini, speaking from 
the balcony of his home north of Tehran 
and, as usual, fulminating against Amer- 
ica. He was not the only one. In Iran last 
week everyone, it seemed, had it in for 
the U.S. Some 500 delegates from 50 coun- 
tries met in the capital for the express pur- 
pose of castigating “U.S. interventions in 
Iran.” Among them was a group of ten 
prominent Americans, headed by former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, who 
had defied a presidential ban on travel to 
Iran in order to attend the four-day 
official conference. 

It was not Clark’s first foray into con- 
troversy. As an antiwar activist in 1972, 
he had visited North Viet Nam to inves- 
tigate U.S. bombing of civilian targets. 
Shortly after the embassy takeover last 
November, he headed for Tehran as Pres- 
ident Carter’s negotiator, but turned back 
when Khomeini refused to receive him. 
Among others who accompanied him last 
week were Nobel Laureate George Wald 
of Harvard, Civil Rights Activist Paul 
Washington, and Clergymen John Walsh 
and Charles Kimball, who had visited the 
hostages in December. Their purpose, ac- 
cording to Wald: to convince the Irani- 
ans that the hostage crisis “has become a 
liability for them.” 

Addressing the assembly in the or- 
nate ballroom of the Tehran Hilton, Clark 
bitterly denounced U.S. interference in 
Iran, Chile and Viet Nam. The lanky, 
pugnacious Texan also called for the re- 
lease of the 53 U.S. hostages held in 
Iran since Nov. 4; but he sugar-coated 
his criticism by emotionally professing 
that he “could understand the seizure 
of the hostages in human terms.” At 
the same time, Clark demanded the 
trial of the Shah by an international tri- 
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bunal, and criticized Carter’s support for 
the ousted monarch. 

After defending the Iranian revolu- 
tion from the podium, Clark met pri- 
vately with Iran’s President Abolhassan 
Banisadr and went even further. The 
maverick U.S. lawyer said he had been 
persuaded to form a stateside commission 
to investigate alleged U.S. crimes against 
Iran. But Clark’s initiative apparently 
did not strengthen his standing at the 
conference: the American delegation was 
unable to get a single reference to the 
hostages into the final resolution. Fur- 
thermore, Clark himself was denounced 
as a possible spy acting on Carter's be- 
half in the resolution, which accused him 
of plotting like a “latter-day Rudolf 
Hess.” 


i: the U.S., Clark and his traveling 
companions were widely criticized as 
tools of Iranian propaganda. White 
House Spokesman Jody Powell noted that 
the violation of the presidential travel 
ban could legally be punished by $50,000 | 
fines and ten-year prison sentences. Sev- 
eral members of the group were briefly 
detained when they arrived in New 
York late last week. Customs officials 
confiscated conference-related docu- 
ments and copied them before return- 
ing them. 

Few of Washington’s Iran experts 
feel that Clark’s trip or his proposed in- 
vestigation will help advance the release 
of the hostages. As one analyst noted, 
“Mea culpas don’t have any effect on 
the militants.” There was talk at week’s 
end of a new Banisadr-Clark plan that, 
in addition to the Clark “investigation,” 
called for 1) a halt to U.S. support for 
the Shah’s family, 2) the completion of 
abandoned U‘S. projects in Iran, and 3) 
a US. pledge of nonintervention in Iran. 
Whatever the merits of that scenario, 
which appeared to be as nebulous as nu- 
merous others in the past, there seems 
to be little hope for any resolution of 
the crisis until the new Iranian parliament 
—to which Khomeini has entrusted the 
ultimate fate of the hostages—can over- 
come its internal dissensions and at least 
name a Prime Minister and Cabinet. ca 
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Only The New 
Chrysler Corporation 





can take on'Toyota, 
Datsun and Honda 
when it comes to 


high gas mileage. 
Ford can't.GM can't. 


Our front-wheel-drive 4-speed 
Plymouth Champ and Dodge Colt have a 
gasoline estimated mpg rating nobody can 
beat. 37 estimated miles per gallon. Use 
this EPA number for comparison only. 
Your actual mileage may vary depending on 
speed, weather and trip length. Estimates 
differ in California where the 4-speed is not 
available. Compare Plymouth Champ and 
Dodge Colt and you'll know why... 








The New Chrysler Corporation isin 
the driver's seat with front-wheel-drive. 
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ITALY 


Terrorist Tip 





A suspect's story rocks Rome 





A 
Cossiga 

hen police arrested Roberto Sanda- 

lo, 26, in Turin last April, they could 
hardly wait to quiz him about his activ- 
ities in the terrorist Prima Linea (Front 
Line) group, a leftist organization second 
in notoriety only to the Red Brigades. San- 
dalo’s testimony, they hoped, might en- 
able them to catch and indict a few of his 
revolutionary comrades. It had a vastly 
greater effect. It threatened to topple the 
center-left coalition of Christian Demo- 
cratic Prime Minister Francesco Cossiga, 
one of the most promising governments 
in Rome in many years. It transformed 
this week’s regional and local elections 
from a ho-hum event into a hard-fought 
and hard-to-predict contest. And it 
seemed certain to give the powerful Com- 
munists a valuable opposition issue for 
some time to come. 

The most stunning part of Sandalo’s 
testimony was his account of a remark- 
able meeting he had with Carlo Donat- 
Cattin, deputy secretary-general and 
No. 2 man in the dominant Christian 
Democratic Party. It seemed that Donat- 
| Cattin’s son Marco, 28, was a fellow mem- 
ber of Prima Linea. According to San- 
dalo, when the father learned that police 
were about to start a man hunt for Mar- 
co, he summoned Sandalo and begged him 
to warn his son that he should flee the 
country. But who tipped off Donat-Cat- 
tin about the impending arrest? Sandalo 
claimed it came from the top—from 
Prime Minister Cossiga himself. 

Donat-Cattin resigned from his post 
last week “to be at liberty to answer the in- 
sinuations.” So far he has not been very 
successful. At first he insisted that he had 
not been in touch with his son for a cou- 
ple of years; later he conceded that he 
had contacted him through Sandalo. He 
also admitted that he had gone to see Cos- 
siga to learn details about his son’s case, 
but denied that he got any solid infor- 
mation from the Prime Minister. The 
warning about his son’s arrest warrant, 
he claims, came in an anonymous letter 
that he says he later destroyed. 

Although a parliamentary commis- 
sion questioned the Prime Minister and 


Donat-Cattin 


















voted 11 to 9 to drop the case, Enrico Ber- 
linguer’s Communist Party accused Cos- 
siga of misusing his office and demand- 
ed his resignation. Publicly, the parties 
that constitute Cossiga’s coalition—the 
Christian Democrats, Socialists and Re- 
publicans—proclaimed their support of 
the beleaguered Prime Minister, and he 
staunchly refused to resign. “Is it pos- 
sible that anyone could accuse me of pro- 
tecting terrorists?” Cossiga asked friends 
incredulously. After all, Cossiga had 
served as Interior Minister from 1976 to 
1978, Italy’s worst period of terrorism, 
and had refused to negotiate with the 
Red Brigades for the release of Aldo 
Moro, his close friend and the country’s 
most widely respected politician. After 
Moro’s murder, Cossiga took full moral 
responsibility and resigned. 

After returning from political oblivion 
last August, he acquired a strong rep- 
utation for vigor and rectitude, appointing 
experts instead of political cronies to a 
number of difficult government jobs, 
launching an effective energy conserva- 
tion program, implementing a tough anti- 
terrorist law and pushing an ambitious 
three-year economic program. Now, once 
again because of terrorism, he was fight- 
ing for his political life. a 


NEW HEBRIDES 
Coup in Paradise 
Takeover by bow and arrow 


waying palms, warm breezes, gentle 

waves—when it comes to the Mel- 
anesian archipelago of the New Heb- 
rides, the standard tropical clichés are 
in order. The 72-island chain was, after 
all, the model for James Michener’s Bali 
Ha'i in Tales of the South Pacific, later 
turned into a musical by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Now, after 74 years of 
joint British-French colonial rule and on 
the eve of independence, the archipelago 
and its 100,000 inhabitants are expe- 
riencing their first political upheaval. 

As revolutions go, it has been a gen- 
tle affair. On May 28, 800 Melanesians, 
some toting clubs and bows and arrows, 
took over the island of Espiritu Santo, 
the largest in the chain. Accompanied 
by 50 colons, mostly French, the island- 
ers captured Santo’s police and radio 
stations, seized an armory, and pro- 
claimed “the provisional government of 
Vemarana.” The rebels, who are French 
speaking, reject the New Hebrides in- 
dependence plan because they fear the 
new regime, dominated by the English- 
speaking populace in the capital of Vila, 
on the island of Efate 170 miles to the 
south, is insensitive to their needs. 

The secessionist movement is headed 
by Jimmy Stevens, 58, who drove bull- 
dozers before emerging as a separatist 
leader of Espiritu Santo. “Moli” (chief), 
as his supporters call Stevens, was elect- 
ed Chief Minister of Vemarana after the 
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Espiritu Santo Leader Jimmy Stevens 
Charisma, and an unusual sponsor. 


takeove~. Holding court in a former dance 
school .hat now bears the pidgin-Eng- 
lish sign VEMARANA OFIS, he told TIME 
Correspondent John Dunn: “Time is not 
important here. We will be open for busi- 
ness in a few days. We want to be free 
to make our own decisions, to run our 
own economy and have a picnic when 
we feel like having one.” 

If Stevens has charisma, he also has 
an unusual outside sponsor in Michael 
Oliver, 51, an American real estate de- 
veloper, coin dealer and fervent anti- 
Communist. In the mid-’70s, as the lead- 
er of a group called the Phoenix 
Foundation, Oliver tried—and failed—to 
build a utopian, tax-free haven for free 
enterprise on Abaco, in the Bahamas 
Over the past decade, Oliver estimates, 
he has spent $130,000 on air fares, ra- 
dios, even flags, in support of Stevens’ 
secession movement. 

Last week at his home in Carson 
City, Nev., Oliver welcomed the mini- 
coup. Eventually he hopes to move to 
Santo, where he plans to operate a 2,000- 
acre sugar plantation. “The islanders 
want development,” he says. “They want 
electricity and roads and jobs. They don’t 
want to live in the bush with the mos- 
quitoes. There’s no such thing as the 
noble savage.” 

Both France and Britain are tread- 
ing lightly. Since 1906, when they began 
to administer the New Hebrides jointly, 
the islands have lived under two flags, 
two bureaucracies and two languages. 
Independence is scheduled for July 30, 
and London and Paris are hoping that 
the local government can work out a com- 
promise. “We absolutely refuse to get 
involved,” French Overseas Minister Paul 
Dijoud said after a meeting in Paris last 
week with his British counterpart, Peter 
Blaker, who called for fresh talks with 
the rebels but also warned that Britain 
might consider military action if the in- 
surrection continues. & 
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Only The New 
Chrysler Corporation 
can take on Toyota, 
Datsun and Honda 
when it comes to 


front-wheel-drive 
resale value. 


Ford can't.GM can't. 
Our front-wheel-drive 1979 Dodge 


Omni and Plymouth Horizon 4-doors have a 
higher resale value than any comparable 
Toyota, Datsun or Honda. For example, a 
one-year-old Omni or Horizon is worth 
$180 more today than its introductory sticker 
price* And now you can get immediate 
delivery on 1980 Horizons and Omnis. 
Compare and you'll know why... 


| ‘The New Chrysler Corporation isin 
the driver's seat with front-wheel-drive. 
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CHINA 
Corrupt Cadres 
Peking’s new war on crime 


HENYANG CITY CRACKS BIG THEFT 

CASE, blared the front-page headline 
in the Peking People’s Daily. GOLD THIEF 
EXECUTED. Such lurid stories were once 
unheard of in China’s staid official par- 
ty newspaper, but recently the People's 
Daily and other Chinese papers have 
been publishing accounts of criminal 
wrongdoing almost daily. Even more un- 
usual, the individuals being fingered in 
the press are ranking government and 
party officials. Reports TIME Peking Bu- 
reau Chief Richard Bernstein: “The fact 
that they are now being publicly de- 
nounced on the country’s front pages 
indicates that the top leadership in Pe- 
king is stepping up its campaign against 
venal and corrupt practices within its 
own ranks, a problem that has long been 
a major source of cynicism and unhap- 
piness among China’s ordinary people.” 

Many of the crimes charged to Com- 
munist cadres show how easily officials 
have been able to use their power not 
only to violate the law but also to avoid 
punishment. For example, as head of 
the planning section of a factory in the 
northeast city of Shenyang, Guan Qing- 
chong, the gold thief mentioned in the 
People’s Daily, was able some 19 years 
ago to make off with 806 oz. of indus- 
trial gold. Ever since then, he had got 
steady promotions, while two provincial 
leaders had been hounded to suicide af- 
ter being falsely accused of the crime. 
Guan’s undoing came only last April, 
when, trying to profit from an increase 
in the state purchase price of private 
gold, he sold 100 oz. of his horde at the 
local bank. A suspicious teller notified 


BORN. To Edsel Ford ll, 31, only son of re- 
tired Ford Motor Co. Chairman Henry 
Ford II and currently assistant managing 
director of Ford Australia, and his wife 
Cynthia Neskow Ford, 29: a son, their first 
child; in Melbourne. Name: Henry Ford 
III, after his grandfather and his great- 
great-grandfather, Henry Ford I, the 
firm’s founder. 


MARRIED. Charles Samuel Addams, 68, ne- 
crographic New Yorker cartoonist; and 
Marilyn Matthews Miller, 53, a Long Island 
patron of animal welfare groups; both for 
the third time; in Water Mill, N.Y. For 
the wedding, in a dog cemetery on the 
grounds of her estate, the bride wore a 
black velvet dress and carried a black 
feather fan. Said she: “He thought it would 
be nice and cheerful.” 


DIED. Arthur C. Nielsen, 83, founder and 
longtime chairman of the A.C. Nielsen 
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the public security police, who quickly 
searched Guan’s home and found the 
rest of his hidden loot. 

Among convicted officials, Guan is 
one of the very few to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of execution. Most of the 
others have been dismissed from their 
posts or jailed, with the stiffest penalties 
going to those who tried to blame un- 
derlings. In Zhejiang province, one com- 
mune party secretary named Ji Xinquan 
got five years in jail for having brought 
trumped-up court charges against two 
commune members who had exposed him 
for stealing timber. 


he pattern of special advantages that 

are enjoyed by officials in China’s 
supposedly privilege-free society is re- 
vealed in case after case. Even the strict 
population-control regulations can some- 
times be flouted by those with power. In 
Guangdong province, for example, one 


Milestones 


Co., the Illinois-based market research 
firm (1979 revenues: $398 million); of 
pneumonia; in Chicago. Though the com- 
pany’s largest operation is its retail index, 
which charts purchases of grocery and 
drugstore products for corporate clients, 
it is most widely known as the source of 
the TV audience ratings that make or 
break shows and network executives 
alike. The system remains virtually un- 
changed since Nielsen introduced it in 
1950: the TV tastes of the nation are dis- 
tilled from a scientifically selected and 
highly secret sample of 1,170 “Nielsen 
families” across the country, who are paid 
$50 a year to have their viewing prefer- 
ences electronically monitored by a little 
metal box attached to their sets. 


DIED. Henry Miller, 88, earthy novelist and 
evangelist of unfettered sex, once hailed 
by Norman Mailer as “the last great 
American pioneer,” in Pacific Palisades, 


commune party secretary’s wife gave 
birth to a fifth child—three more than 
the maximum allowed. When the overly 
fertile wife and her husband were both 
elevated to higher ranks, local towns- 
people were prompted to express their 
envy. Cadres’ lives, they complained, are 
filled with “double happiness—a growing 
family and promotion too.” 

In another case that came to light 
last week, a Communist cadre named 
Hou Li used forged letters of introduction 
to hire a large dance hall in the name 
of the People’s Liberation Army. Then 
he proceeded to make a killing by sell- 
ing overpriced tickets to a ball that he 
arranged to be held there. His punish- 
ment: two years in a work camp. 

Other abuses of power range from 
bribetaking in order to help people get 
exit visas for Hong Kong to falsifying 
university exam scores. One of the most 
common abuses among officials is in- 
fluence peddling to obtain favors for their 
children. As a modern-day Chinese prov- 
erb has it: “The 10,000 things are good, 
but they are not as good as a well-con- 
nected father.” In Shanghai, one clever 
young swindler named Tang Fang posed 
as the son of the first secretary of the pro- 
vincial party committee, a ruse that won 
him not only watches, money and fash- 
ionable clothes but also the affection of 
a comely female soldier. 

Corrupt and incompetent function- 
aries, in the eyes of many analysts, are 
numerous enough to be a serious ob- 
stacle to the country’s ambitious mod- 
ernization drive. What clearly worries 
Peking is the fact that, in a country 
where most people still lead poor, aus- 
tere lives, abuses of power have a gen- 
erally demoralizing effect. Admits one 
Chinese journalist in Peking: “It has tak- 
en us a long time to realize how deep 
this problem is.” a 





Calif. After two decades as a roustabout 
in jobs ranging from a tailor shop to a 
New York speakeasy, Miller joined the 
expatriate migration to Paris, where he 
wrote his autobiographical sagas, Tropic 
of Cancer, (1934), and Tropic of Capri- 
corn, (1939). Their bawdiness prevented 
their publication in the U.S. until the lib- 
erated 1960s, but Miller, who married five 
times and spent his later years ruminat- 
ing on California’s Big Sur, lived to see 
his forbidden works become near-classics. 
“I said I was going to write the truth, so 
help me God,” he once declared. “And I 
thought I was. I found I couldn't. No- 
body can write the absolute truth.” 


DIED. Richard W. (“Rube’’) Marquard, 90, 
Hall of Fame pitcher for the old New 
York Giants and Brooklyn Dodgers, 
whose string of 19 victories in a row at 
the start of the 1912 season remains a rec- 
ord; of cancer; in Baltimore. 
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The New 
Chrysler Corporation 
has 10 billion miles 
more front- 
wheel-drive 
experience than 
Toyota or Datsun. 


2 Ford doesn't. GM doesn't. 


Chrysler has over 10 billion miles of 
owner experience with small front-wheel- 
drive cars* Dodge Omnis, 024%, Colts. 
Plymouth Horizons, TC3’s, Champs. Build- 
ing them. Servicing them. Driving them 
year-in, year-out under all conditions. 
Compare. You'll see why... 


The New Chrysler Corporation isin 
the driver's seat with front-wheel-drive. 











Upset Win for an Unknown Colt 





C= exhortations belong to certain 
sports. The official starter has always 
intoned the imperative: “Gentlemen, start 
your engines.” Umpires immemorially 
have shouted: “Play ball!” Runners have 
forever been instructed: “On your mark, 
set, go!’ But when the horses reached the 
starting gate for the 112th running of the 
Belmont Stakes, Track Caller Marshall 
Cassidy could have been forgiven if he 
were tempted to mix phrases. 

In gate No. 1 was Genuine 
Risk, the filly who broke a 65-year 
tradition to outrun the colts in the 
Kentucky Derby this year. In gate 
No. 2 was Codex, the California 
colt who beat Genuine Risk in the 
Preakness despite a controversial 
ride by his jockey that resulted in 
a foul claim and an almost un- 
heard-of appeal for state author- 
ities to overturn the results of a 
Triple Crown classic. Given the 
circumstances, Cassidy might 
have bypassed the traditional 
“And they're offt” in favor ofa sal- | 
utation more suitable to the ill will 
| of a horse race turned grudge 
match: “Shake hands and come 
out fighting.” 

Overlooked in the emotional J 
duel between Genuine Risk and © 
Codex was a typical Belmont 
field: a collection of dangerous ~ 
colts that had been lightly raced 
through the spring, lying in wait | 
for the favorites to falter. Among 
them was Temperence Hill. The © 
Kentucky-bred bay colt had won 
the Arkansas Derby, then faltered 
| in his final Triple Crown prep 
races and been returned to his 
home stable on the Belmont back- 
stretch to recoup. Trainer Joe 
Cantey decided to test his horse 
| in the Withers Stakes, one week 

after the Kentucky Derby, but the 
colt finished second and Temperence 
Hill’s chances of running in the Preak- 
ness ended there. 


tials for the Belmont, they discovered that 
Temperence Hill seemed even further off 
form after the Withers. He ambled home 
fifth, eleven lengths behind the leader, in 
the Pennsylvania Derby. The colt had 
come in third in his last outing, a simple 
allowance race. It was hardly a flashy 
| showing—or classy company—for a colt 
bent on winning the most difficult of the 
Triple Crown classics. Not surprisingly, 
Temperence Hill went off at 50-to-1 odds. 
But the Belmont, with its withering dis- 
| tance of 14 miles and its deep, fatiguing 





Jockey Eddie Maple drives his colt past Genuine Risk 
“The laziest, most unconcerned animal you ve ever seen.” 





In the Belmont, Temperence Hill spoils a showdown 


| that turned the surface to mud—has long | 


been a race of upsets. 

Since 1940, 27 colts have gone to the 
post as odds-on favorites; only twelve have 
come home winners. Last year Coastal 
blasted out of the field to crush Spectac- 
ular Bid’s try for the Triple Crown; in 
1961, Carry Back was whipped by Sher- 
luck, which paid $130.10 on a $2 bet, the 
longest upset odds in Triple Crown his- 
tory. The 1980 Belmont was to prove the 








his lead to a full two lengths, a con- 
vincing showing over a muddy track. 
The $176,220 Belmont purse nearly 
equaled Temperence Hill’s previous ca- 
reer earnings of $187,004—barely barn | 
money these days. 

As for the much touted showdown be- 
tween Codex and Genuine Risk, it was 
no contest. Codex, like most California 
colts unaccustomed to and ineffective on 
muddy tracks, faded to a dismal seventh- 
place finish almost nine lengths behind 
the winner and more than seven lengths, 
or 22 yds., down the track from the filly. 
Genuine Risk, the only horse in the field 
to enter all three of the Crown classics, 
has run the hardest racing season of any 

“ three-year-old in the country. No 
filly in thoroughbred history has 
had as difficult a spring. Her 
showing in the deep mire of the 
Belmont Stakes validated her 
claim to a remarkable niche in the 
history of the turf. Fillies, lighter 
and less muscular than colts, are 
supposedly unable to run races as 
long as the Belmont so early in 
their careers. Yet she bested all 
save one. Gallant and dead game, 
Genuine Risk earned her place in 
the record books: the first filly to 
finish in the money in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the Preakness and 
the Belmont Stakes. 


onetheless, the day belonged 

to Temperence Hill. Ironical- 

ly, Cantey had considered 

scratching the colt just hours be- 

fore the race. Temperence Hill 

had run only one race on a mud- | 
dy track, performing poorly. Said 
Cantey: “He’s a big gawky colt 
and he was slipping and sliding 
a bit.” Cantey and Owner John 
___ Anthony, a lumberman from For- 
, dyce, Ark., huddled to ponder the 
possibilities. Temperence Hill, 
named for a 19th century Ar- 
kansas Methodist church that An- 
thony’s ancestors attended, had 





same, as Temperence Hill put on a rous- 
ing stretch run to sail to the wire two 


| lengths ahead of Genuine Risk. The Lob- 
When bettors looked up his creden- | 


lolly Farm colt returned $108.80. 

Ridden brilliantly by Jockey Eddie 
Maple, Temperence Hill hung just be- 
hind the competition through the first 
turn and backstretch, easing into fourth 
place as the horses worked their way 
into the clubhouse turn. Driving around 
on the outside, Maple moved the colt 
into third at the head of the stretch, 
while Genuine Risk fired into the lead. 
As Maple flailed away with his whip, 


Temperence Hill closed on the filly, eased | 


ahead by a nose as Genuine Risk tried 
valiantly to stave off his charge. Finally, 


track—compounded this day by a rain | the colt was a jump ahead, then stretched 





not originally been nominated for 
the Belmont, so it would cost $20,- 
000 in late-entry fees for him to go to 
the post. Figuring that the muddy track 
would hurt the California entries more 
than their Eastern colt, Anthony and 
Cantey decided to go ahead as planned. 
Temperence Hill had tended to let his 
mind wander in earlier races, and so re- 
quired a hard ride from Jockey Maple 
to keep him in the race. Said Anthony: 
“He’s the laziest, most unconcerned an- 
imal you’ve ever seen. One of the big prob- 
lems we've always had is getting his at- 
tention. He seems to get bored with what 
he’s doing.” After a Belmont upset that 
was far from boring for colt and fans 
alike, Temperence Hill can now lay claim 
to the attention of the whole racing 
world. rl 
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Only The New 
Chrysler Corporation 
has a satisfaction 
guarantee. 
Toyota, Datsun and 
Honda dont. 


Ford and GM dont. 


Buy one of our new 1980 front-wheel- 
drive cars for personal use froma participating 
Dodge or Chrysler/Plymouth dealer. Drive it 
up to 30 days or 1,000 miles—whichever 
comes first. If you’re not completely satisfied, 
you'll get your money back. Our confidence 
in the quality of our products has been 
justified. About % of 1 percent of our front- 
wheel-drive customers have asked for a 
refund under our money-back guarantee. 
Compare and you'll know why... 


The New Chrysler Corporation isin 
the driver's seat with front-wheel-drive. 





The New Chrysler 
the driver's seat with 






, 
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Plymouth Horizon Custom ~~ ieee — 


Plymouth TC3 


Plymouth TC3 Sport Appearance 


Corporation is in 
front-wheel- 


Dodge 024 Sport Appearance 









Dodge Omni 


Dodge 024 
See next page for front-wheel-drive buyer's guide details. 


The New Chrysler Corporation 





Front-Wheel-Drive Buyer's Guide. 





. Dodge Omni. $5526? 
EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy?" 


Standard features: Overhead cam 1.7 liter 4-cyl. engine. 4-speed manual 
transmission. Vinyl bucket seats. Electronic ignition. Radial tires. Front 
disc brakes. Rack-and-pinion steering. Iso-Strut front suspension 
Independent rear suspension. Trip odometer. AM radio. Electric clock 
Rear window defroster. Map light. Tinted glass. Bodyside molding 
Luggage compartment light. Rear hatchback. Fold-<down back seat 


2. Dodge Omni Custom. $5716° 
23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy** 


Standard features: Omni standard features plus Custom vinyl bucket 
seats. Woodtone instrument panel. Glove box lock. Knit cloth covered 
headlining. Cigar lighter. Trim moldings on upper door frame, drip rail, 
wheel lip and sill 


. Dodge 024. $5681! 
EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy. 


Standard features: Overhead cam 1.7 liter 4-cyl. engine. 4-speed manual 
transmission, Electronic ignition. Radial tires. Front disc brakes. Rack 
and-pinion steering. Iso-Strut front suspension, Independent rear sus 
pension. Trip odometer. AM/FM radio, Electric clock. Rear window 
defroster. Map light. Tinted glass. Front door arm rests. Rear hatchback 


Fold-down back seat 
4. Dodge 024 Sport Ap e. $6112° 


23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy:" 


Standard features: 024 standard features plus windshield wiper arm, belt 
mouldings, taillamp accents painted black. Rear air spoiler. Black dual 
remote control mirrors. P175/75R13 WSW steel belted radials 

Rallye road wheels. Sport steering wheel. Rallye Instrument Cluster 
with tachometer, clock and trip odometer. 


5. Dodge 024 DeTomaso. $7271: 
23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy:" 


Standard features: 024 standard features plus front and rear air spoilers 
Quarter window louvers. Rallye Instrument Cluster with tachometer 
Four cast aluminum road wheels. Wheel flares. Sport suspension. Per 
formance 3.5:1 final drive ratio, P185/70R13 BSW tires. Brushed metal 
roof band. Leather-wrapped sport steering wheel. Blackout lower body 
and trim treatment. Black dual remote control mirrors. “DeTomaso' 
graphics 


6. Dodge Colt. $4430! 
67) EPA est. mpg./47 est. hwy?" 


Standard features: 1.4 liter 4-cyl. MCA-JET engine. 4 speed manual 
transmission.t Rack-and-pinion steering. Power front disc brakes. Styled 
road wheels. Reclining bucket seats. Tinted glass. Fuel lid lock. Flip 
open quarter windows. Rear window defroster. Folding rear seat 





7. Dodge Colt Custom. $4792° 


(3) EPA est. mpg./43 est. hwy:” 


Standard features: Colt standard features plus 1.6 liter 4 cyl. MCA-JET 
engine. Floor console. Twin-stick transmission. Sport steering 

wheel. Cloth and vinyl interior. Remote liftgate opener. Custom tape 
stripes. 155SR-13 WSW steel-belted radial tires. Rear security shelf 


8. Plymouth Horizon. $5526? 
23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy:* 


Standard features: Two-barrel, four-cyl. 1.7 liter OHC engine. Four 
speed manual transmission. Vinyl bucket seats. Iso-Strut front suspen 
sion. Independent rear suspension. Rack-and-pinion steering. Electronic 
ignition system. Self-adjusting front disc brakes, Fold-down rear seat 
3rd-door hatchback. Electric rear window defroster. Radial tires. AM 
radio. Front door arm rests. Tinted glass. 


9. Plymouth Horizon Custom. $5716? 
23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy?" 


Standard features: Horizon standard features plus woodtone instrument 
panel. Vinyl bucket seats. Knit cloth headliner. Cigarette lighter. Drip 
rail molding. Wheel lip molding. Sill moldings. Upper door frame mold 
ings. Glove box lock 


10. Plymouth TC3. $5681! 
(23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy:” 


Standard features: Two-barrel, 4-cyl. 1.7 liter OHC engine. Iso-Strut 
front suspension. Independent rear suspension, Rack-and-pinion steer 
ing. Self-adjusting front disc brakes. Fold-down rear seat. 3rd-door 
hatchback. AM/FM radio. Tinted glass. Rear window defroster. Radial 
tires. Front door arm rests. Electronic ignition 


1. Plymouth TC3 Sport Appearance. $6112? 
EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy:” 


Standard features: TC3 standard features plus windshield wiper arm 
belt mouldings, taillamp accents painted black. Rear air spoiler. Black 
dual remote control mirrors. P175/75R13 WSW steel belted radials 

Rallye road wheels. Sport steering wheel. Rallye Instrument Cluster 
with tachometer, clock and trip odometer. 


12. Plymouth TC3 Turismo. $6905: 
23) EPA est. mpg./33 est. hwy?" 


Standard features: TC3 standard features plus power steering. Dual 
horns. Dual remote control mirrors. Day/night inside mirror. Premium 
interior package. Halogen headlamps. AM/FM stereo radio. Rallye 
Instrument Cluster. Power front disc brakes. Four cast aluminum road 
wheels. P185/70R13 radial tires. Rear deck spoiler. Black finish front, 
rear and side trim 


13. Plymouth Champ. $4430° 
EPA est. mpg./47 est. hwy?" 


Standard features: 1.4 liter 4-cyl. MCA-JET engine. Four speed manual 
transmission.t Rack-and-pinion steering. Power disc brakes. Reclining 
bucket seats. Tinted glass. Styled road wheels. Trip odometer. Rear 
window defroster 


14. Plymouth Champ Custom. $4792: 
G3) EPA est. mpg./43 est. hwy" 


Standard features: Champ standard features plus 1.6 liter 4-cyl. MCA 
JET engine. Twin-stick transmission. Floor console. Sport steering 

wheel. Chrome bumpers. Color accent side stripes. Assist grips. Cloth 
and-vinyl upholstery trim. Remote liftgate release. Steel-belted radials 


: * 
Available options: 

Air conditioner. Roof-mount luggage rack. AM/FM stereo radio 
Automatic transmission. Automatic speed control (Omni, 024, Horizon 
TC3 only). Sunroof. Power steering (Omni, 024, Horizon, TC3 only) 
Rear wiper/washer 


**Use EPA est. mpg numbers for comparison, Your mileage may vary depending on speed, weather and trip length. Actual highway mileage will probably be lower than his 
estimates. Colt and Champ estimates with 4-speed manual transmission (not available in California). California estimates differ 
*Sticker peice excluding taxes and destination charges. +No charge option 
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The Perpetual Miracle of Smokey 





r he voice works its way every place, 

any time. Over a car radio at high 
noon in the Mojave. On a cassette record- 
er during a long day at the beach. No mat- 
ter how early the hour or how bright the 
glare. When Smokey Robinson comes on, 
the shades are drawn and lights go down 
all over the world. 

He made his first big hit, Shop Around, 
when he was 20. It launched Robinson, 
the group he helped form, the Miracles, 
and the upstart Detroit record com- 
pany that released it on a wing and 
a prayer, Motown. In the decades 
since Smokey passed along some 
tuneful romantic advice (“My mama 
told me/ You better shop around”), 
Motown changed from a phenom- 
enon to a corporation. Smokey be- 
came vice president of artist rela- 
tions. He named his son Berry after 
his friend Berry Gordy Jr., founder 
of Motown, and christened his 
daughter Tamla after the Motown 
subsidiary for which Smokey still re- 
cords. When he was not tending to of- 
| ficial responsibilities and keeping 
business in the family, Smokey also 
wrote, produced and performed some 
of the most enduring rhythm and 
blues ever made. 

The church kept easy company 
with the street corner in his rich mel- 
odies, and his lyrics had a shimmer- 
ing, reflective grace that, at his plea- 
sure, could challenge or seduce. With 
the Miracles, Smokey helped make 
a kind of soul music that balanced 
ghetto pride and middle-class ambi- 
tion. Some of the group’s best 
tunes—The Tracks of My Tears, 
You've Really Got a Hold on Me, I 
| Second That Emotion, Ooo Baby 
Baby—stayed true to the R & B roots 
even as they beckoned, and found, a 
larger pop audience 

The son of a truck driver and a 
government worker who died when 
her only son was ten, William (“Smo- 








key”) Robinson was a kid who spent “It’s like getting a Ph.D. in soul”: Robinson in concert 








A soul master eases through 40 with old gifts and new hits 


gold record. By the end of the decade they 
had seven more. Motown grew into a kind 
of consortium of all-American soul as 
Gordy moved acts like the Supremes, 
Marvin Gaye and—yes—the Miracles out 
of the soul circuit and into the main- 
stream. Eventually Smokey seemed to lose 
his footing a little bit. He broke with the 
Miracles in 1972, wanting to spend time 
with his family. His solo records, smooth- 
ly crafted, were winning but not involv- 


his candy money on music books but ‘45 bad as the best and as cool as they come. 


figured that the future would be 
brighter if he followed a more practical 
bent. He thought about dentistry, consid- 
ered electrical engineering, “but between 
high school and college I met Berry Gor- 
dy.” Smokey and four cronies from De- 
troit’s North End—Warren Pete Moore, 
Bobby Rogers, Ron White and Claudette 
Rogers—formed the Miracles, and Smo- 
key left college during the first semester. 
The name of the debut Miracles single 
could have been a proud rebuke to guid- 
ance counselors everywhere: Gor a Job 

| The Miracles ended 1960 with one 





ing, irresolute, somehow, as if written and 
recorded on automatic. 

The success last year of Where There's 
Smoke and its hit single Cruisin’ started 
to change things. His new album, Warm 
Thoughts, shows that Smokey has snapped 
firmly back into gear. The album and its 
first single, Let Me Be the Clock, have 
both gone gold, helping to dispatch Smo- 
key onto a just completed concert tour 
that will take off again this fall for Eu- 
rope. Listening to Smokey’s gift-wrapped 
voice, working through the easeful funk 
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we rrancuinwcMAnoK in) God,’ Smokey told TIME Corre- 





| come, Smokey is remarkably low key for 
| a soul master. Onstage, like Sinatra, he 


of Warm Thoughts, is a full curriculum 
of fine and applied musical science. Says 
Smokey’s assistant, Randy Dunlap: “Be- 
ing with Smokey is like getting a Ph.D. 
in soul.” Adds longtime Fan Carolyn Col- 
lins: “Oh, man, I don’t think he’s changed 
He got quiet for a while, but he’s still cool- 
blooded. He's still bad.” 

Bad as the best and as cool as they 


just stands easy and sings. Before a show, 
Smokey, a vegetarian, will chew on nuts, 
cauliflower, celery and have a glass of to- 
mato juice (he does not go near the hard 
stuff). Then, usually, he says a prayer of 
thanks. “I’m a very, very strong believer 


spondent David Jackson backstage 
after a recent concert. “I will pray 
just to give thanks that I am able to 
do all this.” What he cannot do, he in- 
sists, is dance (“Never could”). No 
matter. The snuggling sexuality of his 
voice seems to move him all over the 
stage and right out into the audience, 
even if he stays firmly rooted to the 
spot. “I want them to hear what they 
came to hear,” Smokey says. “If I 
don’t remember all the words to some 
of the old songs, I'll sing what I re- 
member. We all have a great time. I 
can be down in the dumps and real- 
ly feeling bad. But when I go onstage, 
it’s like wow. It’s like ... oh, playing 
golf.” 





mokey may seem like any sub- 

urban grandee offstage, but there 
probably are not many men on the 
golf course who remember what it 
was like to get shot at while their | 
tour bus rolled down the backwoods 
of Dixie. Robinson's lead guitarist, 
Marvin Tarplin, who co-wrote Go- 
ing to a Go-Go and Cruisin’, still car- 
ries for luck a towel he boosted from 
“the first Holiday Inn that would 
take blacks down South.” Memories 
like that, as formative as any mu- 
sical roots, give Robinson's songs the 
kind of force that sets them above 
standard love tunes. The loss and 
pain in his music always seem to go 
a little deeper than a broken heart 

This may account in part for 
the fact that when Linda Ronstadt 
tried her own version of The Tracks 
of My Tears, she sounded like a jilted 
cheerleader crying into her loose-leaf. 
Smokey, however, steadfastly refuses to 
say a discouraging word about any of 
the multitude of cover versions of his 
tunes. “I don’t have any criticism. When 
someone records your songs it’s a form 
of flattery. I'm even happy when some- 
one who can't carry a tune tries to sing 
along.” Maybe so. But he has also got to 
know that, in any Smokey Robinson sing- 
along, there is only going to be one voice 
you will hear — Jay Cocks 
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| Carnival Knowledge 








Ost ak 





s summer finally presses down on 
America like a hot iron on a wrin- 
| kled suit, the public takes to the road for 

its entertainment—to the drive-in movie 
and the county fair. Now Hollywood has 
yoked these forms of warm-weather time- 
wasting in a pair of amiably naive mov- 
ies about the men roustabouts and wran- 
glers who provide simple pleasures and 
thrills for the folks of rural America—and 
| the women who lead them 
|} astray 
A phrase like that would 
ordinarily be accompanied 
| by a raised eyebrow and a 
sardonic grin. But neither 
Bronco Billy, the new Clint 
| Eastwood movie, nor Carny, 
which introduces Robbie 
Robertson of the Band to the 
Hollywood fiction film, has so 
much as a single irony up its 
work-shirt sleeve. They both 
tell the story of a good ole boy 
leading his small-top troupe 
from one tank town to anoth- 
er, juggling dreams of success 
and threats of eviction, extor- 
tion and worse. Add a couple 
of good buddies, a venal pol- 
itician or two—and, most im- 
portant, a little love interest 
to salt the stew—and the re- 
sult is a movie that looks to be 
| right out of Hollywood’s gold- 
en age, but which seems curi- 
| ously oki-fashioned today. 
Catch either of these movies 
at a drive-in, and on a clear 
night you can see the "30s, 
sparkling almost like new 

The only surprise Carny 

offers the viewer is its relent- 


Clint Eastwood and Sondra Locke: a good-as-gold rodeo star and his little pard 


BRONCO BILLY Directed b y Clint Eastwood; Screenplay by Dennis Hackin 
CARNY Directed by Robert Kaylor; Screenplay by Thomas Baum 





| that promises, in its first reels, to update 
Nightmare Alley, the old Tyrone Power 
sideshow shocker, soon relaxes into a 
standard triangle tale of love, jealousy and 
reconciliation. No freaks, no geeks—just 
two pals and a nymphet with a heart of 
gold. All that is left is the oldtime star 
power of the lead performers: Robertson, 
with his motel-room eyes and a voice like 
pure nicotine; Gary Busey, strong and lov- 











Gary Busey, Jodie Foster and Robbie Robertson: two pals and a nymphet | 





able behind his goony, gummy smile; and 
Jodie Foster, poised for a swan dive into 
young womanhood. Look at Foster's face 
now—a fascinating mask of planes, points 
and dumpling cheeks—and you see her 
potential for turning into Meryl Streep or 
Angela Lansbury. 

Bronco Billy has only one star, but 
surely one is enough when he is among | 
the biggest box-office attractions in the 
world. Here, though, Eastwood plays 
handsomely against type, replacing his 
Dirty Harry figure with a good-as-gold | 
rodeo star who refers to his fans as “little 
pards,” prays for them not to “get tan- 
gled up with hard liquor and cigarettes” 
and hopes his wild West show will make 
enough money to pay for a ranch “where 
city kids can come out and see what the 
West was really like.” He lavishes his 
kindness on everyone from runaway heir- 
esses to Viet Nam deserters, from one- 
handed cowboys to pregnant Indians. He 
is stirred to righteous anger only when a 
bad guy mauls his best gal or breaks a lit- 
tle boy’s piggy bank. He is too good to be 
true—except in a sweet-souled dime-nov- 
el movie like this here 


FM wa like Billy McCoy, who 
makes Rocky Balboa sound as cyn- 
ical as Céline, has not graced movies since 
John Wayne's “Singin’ Sandy” westerns 
of the mid-’30s. His nemesis turned girl- 
friend recalls the snooty madcaps of the 
old screwball comedies. Sondra Locke is 
no Carole Lombard; indeed, Bronco Billy 
would have benefited from 
the presence of a more ele- 
gant, less abrasive actress like | 
Jill Clayburgh or Blythe Dan- 
ner. But Locke strong-arms 
her way into your affections 
at about the time Billy wins | 
her over, and by the end of 
Bronco Billy she has become 
' a part of the family feeling 
that embraces the cast, the 
film and the audience 

It was George Orwell | 
who wrote: “At 50, everyone 
has the face he deserves.” 
Orwell was dead at 46; but 
Eastwood, who turned 50 on 
May 31, keeps trucking man- 
fully through middle age with 
the face his movies deserve- | 
—sun-burnished, granite- 
hard, seamed and serene like 
an outdoor sculpture. His 
achievement in Bronco Billy, 
as star and director, is to chis- 
el some emotion and inno- 
cence, and a passel of likabil- 
ity, into those features. It is as 
if one of the faces on Mount 
Rushmore suddenly cracked 
a crooked smile. Watching 
Bronco Billy, millions of mov- 
iegoers are likely to smile 








less ordinariness. A movie 
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On a clear night you can see the '30s, sparkling almost like new. back 


— Richard Corliss 
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Hard Traveling 


THE LONG RIDERS 
Directed by Walter Hill 
Screenplay by Bill Bryden, 
Steven Phillip Smith, Stacy 
Keach and James Keach 


t his best, Walter Hill strips familiar 

movie forms of their cultural and nos- 
talgic crustations, polishing them down 
to their existential bone and gristle. Like 
Hemingway’s, his laconic style can be- 
come mannered to the point of self-par- 
ody, as it was in The Driver. But when 
he is good, as he was in the prizefighting 
film Hard Times, or last year’s gang-war 
epic The Warriors, there is a hard pur- 
posefulness about his work that avoids 
macho sentimentality and easy moraliz- 
ing. He is at the top of his form in The 
Long Riders. 

It is Hill’s first explicit western, and 
yet another version of the legends of the 
James and Younger brothers and their 
oo = _ gang of bank and train 





robbers. It features 
fraternal casting: James 
and Stacy Keach as the 
Jameses; David, Keith 
and Robert Carradine 
as the Youngers; Randy 
and Dennis Quaid as 
Clell and Ed Miller; 
Christopher and Nicho- 
las Guest as the Fords, 
who, of course, done 
pore Jesse in. All of them 
turn in finely controlled 
performances. David Carradine gets the 
luck of the lines. Almost everything he 
says has a nice dry wit about it. 

But acting is subservient to Hill's vi- 
sion. The story is simple on its surface, 
hardly more than a string of incidents, 
most of them violent but only occasionally 
(and then effectively) bloody. Nor does 
Hill try to cop a plea for his out- 
laws by introducing that familiar 
James-boys yarn in which the return- 
ing Civil War veterans become populist 
folk heroes by trying to expropriate from 
the expropriators. One gets the feeling 
that they would have found their way to 
crime anyway, as a suitable line for brave, 
hard men. The Pinkertons (led by James 
Whitmore Jr. in another good perfor- 
mance), who pursue them throughout the 
picture, are seen in much the same neu- 
tral light. Like the bandits, they make 
a number of deadly mistakes as they 
go along, and sincerely but briefly 
regret them. 

None of this is ever directly stated. 
Hill wants the viewer to read his frames, 
not his dialogue; lighting, angles and cut- 
ting carry the weight of meaning. Per- 
haps he sends too many people to meet 
their maker in balletic slow-motion. But 
that is only a small reservation. Hill is 
very much in the American grain, the 
inheritor of the Ford-Hawks-Walsh tra- 
dition of artful, understated action film 
making. 
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— Richard Schickel 






































“Ss cience moves, but slowly slowly,” 
complained Tennyson, “creeping 
on from point to point.” Just so, and gen- 
erations of students have been unwilling 
to walk the tedious trail that might even- 
tually lead to a career in the laboratory. 
The loss is society’s, and the answer to 
the horrors of a Three Mile Island or a 
Love Canal is not clamping down on sci- 
ence, but training more and better sci- 
entists. This remarkable PBS series is a 
welcome attempt to answer that need. Sci- 
ence, it says, is not only the world’s big- 
gest game; it is also the most exciting. 

As the title suggests, the fascination is 
in the hunt, in the search for solutions. 
Problem: a small tribe in New Guinea, the 
Fore, was threatened with extinction. For 
unknown reasons, most of its women were 
being attacked by a nerve disease that be- 
gan in giggles and ended in death. Dr. D. 
Carleton Gajdusek, an American epide- 
miologist, arrived in 1957 and investigat- 
ed. He gave the victims every medicine on 
the shelves. He checked the water in the 
streams, the soil, even the ashes in the 
cooking fires. Finally, after months of in- 
quiry, he discovered that when someone 
died, the Fore buried the corpse, then, as 
a way of preserving his spirit, his relations 
dug him up and ate selected portions. 
Nothing might happen for years, but 
eventually the women, who were the main 
participants in this unsavory ritual, start- 
ed the fatal giggles. 

With that information, Gajdusek, who 
won a Nobel Prize for his efforts, uncov- 
ered a new kind of pathogen, a slow virus 
that may be akin to those that cause oth- 
er degenerative diseases, like multiple 
sclerosis and Parkinson's disease. The so- 
lution for the Fore was a government 
mandate that keeps the dead out of the 
stew pots; by the end of the century the 





The Most Exciting Game 


The Search for Solutions, PBS, starts June 10, 9 p.m. E.D.T. 
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Laughing Death should be eradicated. 
Gajdusek’s discovery may have brought 
a step closer a solution for victims of oth- 
er slow viruses as well. 

The three-part series looks into every 
field. One of the photographic teams vis- 
its another scientist, Dr. Ralph Nelson of 
the University of Illinois at Champaign 
Urbana, who is trying to learn the secrets 
of hibernation in bears. Unlike humans, 
who simply waste away when they go 
without food for long periods, hibernating 
bears exist for months on only excess fat. 
If humans could do the same, they might 
go for months without eating, and fam- 
ine might be eliminated. An astronaut 40 
Ibs. overweight, says Nelson, could sur- 
vive three months in ursine hibernation. 


he stories and the images flash by in 

tantalizing bits: a forest of radio tele- 
scopes in New Mexico that look like gi- 
ant desert toadstools; shrimplike creatures 
that are found under the ice of Antarc- 
tica; a microscopic closeup of a sugar cube 
dissolving, creating a miniature tidal wave 
in a glass of water. The cameras record 
the compelling beauty of the scientist’s 
search, as well as its frequent frustration 
and occasional loneliness. 

Produced by Manhattan-based Play- 
back Associates for Phillips Petroleum, 
this imaginative series has already been 
distributed to some 10,000 schools and 
colleges around the country. For those of 
school age, it should be the best recruit- 
ing film ever made. In an effort to show 
that research is not a club for white males 
only, there are many examples of women 
and members of minority groups at work. 
For adults, watching it on PBS, the shows 
may be an inducement to open those dusty 
old texts and resume reading where they 
left off. — Gerald Clarke 
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W hen Walter Reuther, the late pres- 
ident of the United Auto Workers, 
spoke of the automobile as the “Fifth 
Freedom,” he was not referring to the 
electric car. Dowdy, slow, limited in range 
and sometimes adorned—in its first incar- 
nation around the turn of the century 
—with crystal vases and plush cushions, 
Grandma's old electric had all the sex ap- 
peal of a limp handshake. Henry Ford’s 


eventually drove electric vehicles off the 
American road and onto the American 
golf course, where most of them are now. 


Power in 


from household 





The solution of zinc chloride that fills the 
battery is pumped through the system (A). 
When an electric charge is applied from out- 
side (B), zinc is deposited on the negative 
graphite plates in the “stack” (C), while chio- 
rine gas bubbles up from the positive plates 
(D). The chlorine ends up in the “store” (E), 
where it is chilled to 48° F, forming a chlo- 
rine hydrate slush (F). 


But wait. What was that bright yellow 
contraption whining softly on New York 
City’s streets last week? It was a Volkswa- 
gen Rabbit powered not by a gasoline- 
drinking internal-combustion engine, but 
by a zinc-chloride “Electric Engine” de- 
veloped by Gulf & Western Industries. 
The G & W power system, unveiled with 
much fanfare, is the latest step toward the 
return of the volts wagon. With gasoline 
heading toward $1.50 per gal., with the 
nation bent on reducing imports of OPEC 
oil, and with cleaner air high on Washing- 
ton’s list of priorities, the electric vehicle, 
or EV for short, is the focus of increasing 
scientific and marketing attention. The 
EV’s reincarnation could profoundly af- 
fect how Americans get around in the 





flivvers and gushers of cheap Texas oil | 








Volts Wagon Does It, Again 


Electric cars look sharp, run cheap, but will they sell? 





next century. David N. (“Jim”) Judelson, 
G & W's president, is positively electrified 
by the potential. Says he: “We have an al- 
ternative here that’s viable. We don’t have 
to keep burning our resources into the air, 
and we don’t have to keep paying the Ar- 
abs $31 a barrel.” 

Well, maybe. Though there are an ¢s- 
timated 3,200 EVs of one kind or another 
in use today in the U.S., a number of prob- 
lems remain. Not the least is that the elec- 
tric car’s image is still an ancient sepia- 
tint photograph, a little mildewed and 
smelling of old lace. To hot young engi- 





When zinc-chloride solution is pumped into 
the store (A), it melts some of the chlorine hy- 
drate slush and releases chlorine gas (B). The 
chlorine is pumped back to the stack, where 
it reacts electrochemicaiiy with the zinc, 
forming zinc chloride again, simultaneously 
creating electric power (C). This power both 
drives the car (D) and provides the energy 
for the battery's pump. 


neers in Detroit—where the action now- 
adays is in computerized fuel injection, 
stratified charge engines and other tech- 
nologies for saving gasoline—electrics are 
a scientific diversion. Wall Street’s auto- 
industry analysts reflect that mood. Says 
Maryann Keller, a vice president of Paine 
Webber: “We think of them as these won- 
derful little things.” 

A lot of time and money is being spent 
on these things. Electrics are no longer 
dowdy, at least in appearance. Experi- 
mental models are sculptured, sleek and 
glistening with brushed aluminum and 
chrome. More than two dozen of them 
were on display last month in St. Louis at 
the Third International Electric Vehicle 
Exposition and Conference. One of the 











new cars—made under U.S. Department 
of Energy auspices by General Electric, 
Chrysler and Globe-Union, a major bat- 
tery manufacturer—was low slung and 
wedgelike, with the sexy space-age acro- 
nymic designation ETV-1 (for electric test 
vehicle). The car has lightweight alloy 
wheels and plastic windows, and runs on 
modified lead-acid batteries. It is, how- 
ever, slow as molasses: 0 to 30 m.p.h. in 8.8 
sec., 25 to 55 in an interminable 17.6 sec. 
It can go only 123 miles at 35 m.p.h. be- 
fore it must be recharged. The ETV-I’s 
development cost: $6 million. 

Altogether, 46 companies, state and 
local governments, federal agencies and 
universities have entered into cost-sharing 
arrangements with the Department of 
Energy for the demonstration of electric 
vehicles. DOE, which will dole out $40 mil- | 
lion for its EV program this year, is aim- | 
ing for 10,000 demonstrators by 1986. So 
far only 500 have been put on the road un- | 
der the plan. 

The number of electric cars could in- 
crease dramatically if Detroit's carmakers 
ever decide to start building them. Closest 
is General Motors, which has produced a 
prototype, the Electro Vette (a Chevette 
with lead-acid batteries). Last winter GM 
set up an electric car “project center,” 
where it is working on an advanced zinc- 
nickel oxide battery with a range of 100 
miles. GM EVs could be rolling off assem- 
bly lines as soon as the fall of 1983. Ford 
Motor Co. is working on a sodium-sulfur | 
battery scheduled for lab tests in 1982. 





he biggest stimulus for Detroit, oddly | 

enough, may come from a little- 
known rider attached to the Chrysler 
financial bailout bill passed by Congress 
last December. The measure, sponsored 
by Idaho Republican Senator James A. 
McClure, allows carmakers to include 
electrics in meeting their federally man- 
dated 1985 corporate average fuel-effi- 
ciency rating of 27.5 m.p.g. Since the elec- 
trics use no gasoline, Detroit, to the extent 
its output includes EVs, will be able to turn 
out larger, less efficient—and thus more 
profitable—gasoline-powered cars. That | 
was a clever political end run, yet no one | 
is complaining. Says Paul Brown, who 
heads the EV program at DOE: “It was just 
good, practical politics.” 

Meanwhile, like electrons to a cath- 
ode, a raft of smaller companies and en- 
trepreneurs are being attracted to the EV 
market. Sir Jon Samuel, a transplanted 
Briton, has set up Electric Auto Corp. in 
Troy, Mich., to produce the Silver Volt, 
scheduled for production next year at a 
cost to buyers of $16,000 each. The car 
runs on fast-charge, lead-acid batteries, 
but has a small rotary gasoline engine to 
boost power for passing and to rescue driv- 
ers from battery failure. Jet Industries of 
Austin, Texas, takes Ford, Chrysler and 
Fuji cars and trucks from the factory, in- 
stalls lead-acid batteries and resells the 
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vehicles to fleet owners for 
$10,000 to $14,000 each. 

Will people buy electric 
cars? They should, according 
to U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation statistics. Ninety 
percent of all car trips in 
America are for 20 miles or 
less, and 99% are for 100 
miles or less. Thus, at least in 
theory, the electric car's short 
range should not be a draw- 
back. But Americans do not see their cars 
in such practical, unromantic terms. They 
tend to buy autos for peak use, for that an- 
nual trip to visit a distant relative. They 
want fast acceleration and a lot of miles 
between stops. To change all that, as An- 
alyst Keller says with considerable under- 
statement, “will require some adjustment 
in terms of how people think of their 
vehicle.” 

Technically, the biggest obstacle to an 
EV that can meet those demands is de- 
veloping a cheap, lightweight, powerful, 
long-lasting battery. Nearly all EVs now 
on the road use some variation of the fa- 
miliar lead-acid battery, which produces 
power by the reaction of lead with wa- 





tered-down sulfuric acid. But even the best 
lead-acid batteries deteriorate in time and 
must be replaced at a jolting cost, up to 
$3,000 for the size and output required 
for an electric car. Other combinations 
of metals, electrolytes and oxidizing 
agents are being tried in batteries, and 
though they are generally more efficient 
and last longer, they often have unpleas- 
ant operating quirks. Sodium-sulfur and 
lithium-iron sulfide batteries, for in- 
stance, must function at dangerously high 
temperatures—up to 450° C (840° F). 

Gulf & Western believes it has solved, 
or is on the verge of solving, most of the 
problems of the electric car. The com- 
pany demonstrated three EVs near its 
Manhattan headquarters last week: the 
VW Rabbit and two Japa- 





| nese-made vans, all powered The ETV-1 made by General Electric, Chrysler and Globe-Union 


| by zinc-chloride Electric En- : 
gines. Range: an impressive 
150 miles at 55 m.p.h., 
carrying a family of four. 
In its publicity, G&W 
assiduously avoids use of the 
word battery, partly to get 
away from the image of 
Grandma’s old electric and 
also because its Electric En- 
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The Volkswagen Rabbit powered by G & W's Electric Engine 





Electric van produced by Jet Industries in Austin 


gine is unlike any battery ever made. 

In simplest terms, the system makes 
electricity when chlorine gas reacts with 
zinc to produce zinc chloride (see dia- 
gram). The principle was discovered by 
Sir Humphry Davy in 1811, but no way 
was known to harness the powerful reac- 
tion before a G & W subsidiary in Detroit, 
Energy Development Associates, started 
working on it in 1972. Aided by several 
grants, including one for $11 million from 
DOE, G & W devised a system of pumps, 
valves, a refrigerator and a minicomputer 
that can produce a steady flow of power 
G & W has spent $16 million of its own 
money on the zinc-chloride system thus 
far, including a pilot production plant 
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tem could be shaped to fit into 
a car’s chassis. Instead of 
gradually weakening, as most 
other batteries do, the G & W 
device maintains full power 
for 95% of a charge. It is, as- 
serts G & W’s Judelson, total- 
ly safe, despite chlorine’s 
image of hazardous railroad 
tank-car wrecks and World 
War I trench warfare. If the Electric En- 
gine is cracked in a collision, insists the 
company, a harmless amount of chlorine | 
will escape into the air, producing only the 
distinctive odor of a swimming pool. 

G&W has high hopes for the zinc- 
chloride system. “Its importance may well 
be equal to the development of the inter- 
nal-combustion engine as it replaced the 
horse and buggy,” says Judelson. In about | 
nine months, G & W plans to have two | 
prototype cars built, each with a range of 
200 miles between charges. Fiddling with 
the chemistry could increase the range | 
even more, he adds, with no increase in 
the system’s weight of 544 kg (1,200 Ibs.). 
G & W calculates operating costs at 2.3¢a | 
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GM's Electro Vette, essentially a Chevette driven by batteries | 


The secret of the system is that its 
“stack” of 4,002 graphite plates is “pas- 
sive” —that is, it does not shed particles 
in the electricity-making process. Thus it 
does not deteriorate, as do the metal plates 
in a conventional battery. The graphite 
plates also appear to be almost infinitely 
rechargeable: G & W says that a system 
like the ones in vehicles it demonstrated 
has been recharged 1,400 times in four 
years of daily testing. The charging is 
done at a 220-volt A.C. outlet and typ- 
ically takes six to eight hours. 

The zinc-chloride system was first 
considered by G & W as a giant-size load 
leveler for electric utilities, a way of stor- 
ing unused electricity during hours of light 
demand, then tapping it during heavy 








mile for its Electric Engine, vs. 6.5¢ for a 
gasoline-powered equivalent. The firm | 
Says its system will cost less in the long run 
to operate, even though it would jack up 
the price of a car by $3,000. 
Though it will require a major 
some would say monumental—change in 
Americans’ attitudes about their automo- 
biles, Judelson foresees a vast potential 
market for EVs, especially as second, es- 
sentially commuting, cars. By the turn of | 
the century, Judelson projects electric-car 
production of 6.6 million vehicles a year, 
about 40% of the total. If so, then EVs 
would regain the prominence they had at 
the turn of the century, when nearly 40% 
of all cars were electric. Detroit's experi- 
enced carmakers, on the other hand, ob- 
viously do not think the mar- | 
, ket is that big, but Detroit has 

3 been wrong before. If the EV | 

*renaissance that G&W is 
talking about comes to pass, it 
could save 225 million bbl. of 
oil a year, even allowing for 
some oil-generated electricity 
to charge the cars’ batteries 
In current dollars, that could 
slash the U.S. trade deficit 
by 30%. a | 
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Help! Teacher Can’t Teach! 


The multifaceted crisis of America’s public schools 


On Free to Choose, his popular pub- 
lic television series, Economist Milton 
Friedman stands before Boston's Hyde 
Park High School as uniformed guards 
search entering students for weapons. In a 
voice-over Friedman says: “Parents know 
their kids are getting a bad education but 

many of them can see no alternative.” 


Speaking of educational reform, Rich- 
ard H. Hersh, associate dean for teacher 
education at the University of Oregon, tells 
a meeting: “We've been rearranging deck 
chairs on the Titanic.” 


Says Professor J. Myron Atkin, dean 
of Stanford University’s School of Educa- 
tion: “For the first time, it is conceivable 


to envision the dismantling of universal, 
public, compulsory education as it has been 
pioneered in America.” 
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ike some vast jury gradually and re- 

luctantly arriving at a verdict, pol- 

iticians, educators and especially 

millions of parents have come to 
believe that the U.S. public schools are 
in parlous trouble, Violence keeps mak- 
ing headlines, Test scores keep dropping 
Debate rages over whether or not one- 
fifth or more adult Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate. High school graduates 
go so far as to sue their school systems be- 
cause they got respectable grades and a di- 
ploma but cannot fill in job application 
forms correctly. Experts confirm that stu- 
dents today get at least 25% more As and 
Bs than they did 15 years ago, but know 
less. A Government-funded nationwide 
survey group, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, reports that in sci- 
ence, writing, social studies and mathe- 
matics the achievement of U.S. 17-year- 








olds has dropped regularly over the past 
decade 

Rounding up the usual suspects in the 
learning crisis is easy enough. The decline 


| of the family that once instilled respect 


for authority and learning. The influence 
of television on student attention span 
The disruption of schools created by bus- 
ing, and the national policy of keeping 
more students in school longer, regardless 
of attitude or aptitude. The conflicting de- 
mands upon the public school system, 
which is now expected not only to teach 
but to make up for past and present ra- 
cial and economic injustice 

But increasingly too, parents have be- 
gun to blame the shortcomings of the 
schools on the lone and very visible fig- 
ure at the front of the classroom, Teach- 
ers for decades have been admired for self- 
less devotion. More recently, as things 
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Edith Shain with first-graders in Los Angeles’ Hancock Park School (left); Helen Scott and her third-grade in Detroit's Angell School 


went wrong, they were pitied as over- 
worked martyrs to an overburdened 
school system. Now bewildered and be- 
leaguered, teachers are being blamed 
rightly or wrongly—for much of the 
trouble in the classroom 
One reason is simply that it is easier 
for society to find someone to blame than 
to hold up a mirror and see that US. cul- 
ture itself is largely responsible. But the 
new complaints about teachering also 
arise from a dismaying discovery: quite a 
few teachers (estimates range up to 20%) 
simply have not mastered the basic skills 
in reading, writing and arithmetic that 
they are supposed to teach 
Of course, among the million 
teachers in the nation’s public schools are 
hundreds of thousands of skilled and ded- 
icated people who, despite immense prob- 
lems, manage to produce the miraculous 
blend of care and discipline, energy 
learning and imagination that good teach- 
ing requires. Many newcomers to the field 
are sull attracted by the dream of help- 
ing children rather than for reasons of se- 
curity or salary. The estimated average 
salary of elementary school teachers is 
$15,661, and of high school teachers $16,- 
387, for nine months’ work. The average 
yearly pay of a plumber is about $19,700 
for a government clerk it’s approximately 
$15,500. The best-educated and most self- 
less teachers are highly critical and deep- 
ly concerned about the decline in teach- 
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ing standards and educational procedures 
Their frustration is perhaps the strongest 
warning signal of all 

Horror stories about teaching abound 
In Oregon a kindergarten teacher who 
had been given As and Bs at Portland 
State University was recently found to be 
functionally illiterate. How could this be? 
Says Acting Dean of the School of Ed- 
ucation Harold Jorgensen: “It was a 
whole series of people not looking closely 
at her.” 

In Chicago a third-grade teacher 
wrote on the blackboard: “Put the follow- 
ing words in alfabetical order.” During 
the weeklong teacher strike last winter 
many Chicago parents were appalled by 
what they saw on television news of 
schools and teachers. Recalls one moth 
er: “I froze when I heard a teacher tell a 
TV reporter, ‘I teaches English 





n the Milwaukee suburb of Wales 

Wis., school board members were out- 

raged when teachers sent them writ- 

ten curriculum proposals riddled with 
bad grammar and spelling. Teachers had 
written dabate for debate, documant for 
document. Would was woud, and separate 
was seperate. Angry parents waved sam- 
ples of their children’s work that con- 
tained uncorrected whoppers, marked 
with such teacher comments as “outstand- 
ing” and “excellent 

A Gallup poll has found that teacher 


laziness and lack of interest are the most 
frequent accusations of half the nation’s 
parents, who complain that students get 
“less schoolwork” now than 20 years ago 
Whether the parent perceptions are fair 
or not, there is no doubt that circumstanc- 
es have certainly changed some teacher 
attitudes. At a Miami senior high school 
this spring, one social studies teacher 
asked his pupils whether their homework 
was completed. Half the students said no 
The teacher recorded their answers in his 
gradebook but never bothered to collect 
the papers. Says the teacher, who has been 
in the profession for 15 years and has now 
become dispirited: “I'm not willing any 
more to take home 150 notebooks and 
grade them. I work from 7:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m., and that’s what I get paid for.” A 
longtime teacher in a large suburban 
school outside Boston told TIME it is com 
mon knowledge that some of her col 
leagues, anxious to preserve their jobs as 
enrollments dwindle, fail children simply 
to ensure hefty class size the next year 

The new doubts about teachers have 
led to a state-by-state demand from leg- 
islators and citizen groups that teachers 
take special examinations to prove they 
are competent, much like the student 
competency exams that have become a re- 
quirement in 38 states. Asks Indiana State 
Senator Joan Gubbins: “Shouldn't we first 
see if the teachers are competent before 
we expect the kids to be competent?” 
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Some Burnt-Out Cases... 


“Judy,” 40, says: “What got to me was 
that I found I was not getting results.” A 
Bryn Mawr graduate who always want- 
ed to be a teacher in a big city, she suc- 
cessfully taught English for eleven years 
in a Manhattan high school. Her enthu- 
siasm began to falter three years ago 
when each of her five high school classes 
crept above the union maximum of 34 
students. Says she: “No English teacher 
should have five classes. If you're trying 
to teach kids how to read and write, you 
simply can’t do it—that’s 200 students a 
day.” In effect, Judy gave up teaching 
because she wanted to teach. Says she 
“Many of my colleagues were not mak- 
ing an effort. The administration failed 
to recognize excellence, failed to recog- 
nize mediocrity, and failed to recognize 
negligence—except if you punched your 
timecard a few minutes late.” 

“Diana,” 38, has taught high school 
history for ten years in a mostly black 
Washington, D.C., school. Says she: “I’m 
not really burned out, but there are a 
lot of problems and not much hope.” 

Homework? “Mostly there’s no 
homework because they can’t read. Ten 
years ago it was different. But these kids 
today are the product of the time when 
people thought forcing blacks to learn 





... And Some Who Carry On 


Helen Lambert Scott is a legend at De- 
troit’s inner city Angell Elementary 
School. “It is quite evident which chil- 
dren come up from Mrs. Scott’s third 
grade,” says Angell Fourth Grade 
Teacher Dorothy Lindsey. “They are 
well behaved. They jump right in and 
attack their work. They listen. They 
participate.” 

Scott's classroom may be decorated 
with pictures of spaceships, but she is 
an old-fashioned, demanding teacher 
Her classroom method is a blend of love, 
dignity, discipline and self-confidence 
rooted in unshakable dedication to chil- 
dren. Says she: “I don’t care what a child 
locks like, or what he smells like. He 
has a personal worth that God gave him, 
and that should be counted.” 

Scott has been teaching for 40 years, 
and much of the current talk about 
teacher burnout irritates her. She knows 
firsthand all the problems and questions 
that beset teachers. “There’s a break- 
down in family life. Everyone does his 
own thing,” she admits. “The number of 
children actually doing the work and 
keeping up are in the minority.” Exces- 
sive paperwork? “The only way I deal 
with it is to try to do it,” she says, though 
she now often has to grade papers dur- 
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English was unfair. Just let them speak 
black English and ‘kinda let them do 
their thing’ was the way it went. So they 
can’t read. Parents are awfully upset 
But when I call them to suggest they en- 
roll their kids in remedial work, a lot of 
them are not interested, They just don’t 
want to face the problem.” 

“Tracking,” the grouping of students 
by ability, is no longer possible because 
it is discriminatory. “Too many whites 
are always in the upper track,” Diana 
explains. But she finds that even in a vir- 
tually all-black school, just maintaining 
order among the nonlearners keeps her 
from working with the 5% of the class, 
again mostly black, who can read well 
and want to learn: “They just sit around 
and die of boredom while I try to keep 
the other kids from fighting.” 

“Harold,” 50, is the son of a South 
Carolina millworker. With an M.A. in 
literature from Duke University, he 
headed north and took a job as a bank 
teller while working toward his New 
York teaching certificate. In 1963 he be- 
came an English teacher in a big New 
York City high school. Six years later, 
secking a change, he spent a year at a 
suburban school, but was bored. “That's 
when I learned how much I identified 
with the deprived kids in Manhattan.” 
Back in the city, Harold helped launch 
a special reading program, “We were 


ing lunch hour as well as at home. Kids 
who won't do homework? “I assign work 
to the child with a note of finality, and I 
keep after him until he realizes that I will 
pester until the work is done. He might 
as well do it in the first place.” Demands 
that take teachers’ time from teaching? 
“Sometimes you have to fight to teach 
the basic skills, but I’m going to have 
reading every day with every child so I 
know what he knows.” Scott is in favor 
of teacher competency exams 

These days Scott’s most rewarding 
moments occur “when children come 
back after high school and tell me, “You 
were hard on us, but I found out what 
you were teaching was for our own 
good.’ One such is Linda Harris, now 
a high school teacher in Georgia, who 
was one of Scott’s students in 1958: “She 
had a great deal to do with my wanting 
to become a teacher. She really wanted 
the kids to make something of them- 
selves.” Concedes Scott: “It’s a labor of 
love to keep going. With that love, 
there’s a mixture of frustration and ag- 
ony.” But, she adds, “there are minds 
to be trained. You must press forward.” 

Lillian Becker wanted to teach so 
much that she went back to college for 
her degree at age 42 and graduated from 
the City College of New York as a Phi 
Beta Kappa. Today, at Intermediate 
School 70 in Manhattan’s Chelsea dis- 
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all weary of failure in trying to teach ac- 
ademic subjects to high school kids who 
read on a fifth-grade level,” he says. “We 
saw reading as the key by which these 
kids could gain success.” For six years, 
Harold’s group faced constant opposi- 
tion from the school’s principal, who was 
embarrassed at all the attention to a re- 
medial program for tenth-graders sup- 
posed to be taking high school courses. 
In 1974, during the city’s big economic 
crisis, the program’s teachers were let 
go or transferred. 

“My plan now is to take early retire- 
ment in 1982 after completing 20 years 
in the classroom,” says Harold. “I don’t 
think many people believe any more in 
the validity of a democratic public edu- 
cation. That is, one where kids from var- 
ious groups rub elbows and actually 
learn from each other. The question then 
is, what do we really want in education?” 
Harold still is an excellent teacher, and 
he likes the spirit of the children in his 
school. But, he says, “when I look out at 
a class of 35 sophomores and I know that 
the reading levels in it are everywhere 
from fourth to tenth grade, I know that 
society has presented me with an impos- 
sible teaching assignment.” 

“Dorothy,” 36, a Chicago elementary 
school teacher, told school officials she 
had the flu for five days last month. In 
fact, she spent the time hiding at home 


trict, Becker scrubs the desks in her 
classroom herself and sweeps the floor 


three times each day. Says she: “Kids 


sense the order, and they like it. They be- 
have differently in a clean classroom.” 

She has other practical suggestions. 
“You have to keep calling parents. You 
have to keep trying to get homework 
done.” She also believes in sentence di- 
agraming and drill. “They can disregard 
it later on, but it only becomes part of 
you later on if you drill now.” To dis- 
courage predictable student alibis like 
“I forgot my book” or “I lost my pen- 
cil,” Becker spends her own money to 
keep an extra supply of paper and pen- 
cils on hand. She always has extra text- 
books on her desk. 

Recently she asked the class to draw 
such simple symbols as a flag or a dove 
of peace. Soon the lesson had blossomed 
into a study of the parts of speech. “I 
also had them drawing pictures of fig- 
ures of speech, like ‘you drive me up 
the wall.’ They loved it. After that they 
seemed ready for similes and meta- 
phors.” Becker grades themes and tests 
at home at least three days each week, 
two to five hours at a stint. 

She earns about $18,000 a year, but 
the payoff, of course, is that she knows 
her teaching works. Says she: “Most 
teachers don’t teach for money. They 
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reading The Tale of Genji, an 11th cen- 
tury Japanese novel of love and man- 
ners. Says she: “Some days I can’t bear 
to go to school. My legs won't take me 
to the classroom.” After 13. years of 
teaching, Dorothy is a classic case of 
teacher burnout, and she hopes to find 
a job in public relations. But she remem- 
bers proud moments from years ago: her 
rousing student production of Tom Saw- 
yer, the months she worked with a nine- 
year-old Hispanic student until he final- 
ly learned long division. These days, 
though, she lets her student teacher run 
the class: “I told him I don’t care what 
he does with the kids just as long as he re- 
turns them to me quiet.” 

Why has she given up? Paperwork, 
the yanking of her favorite subjects (sci- 
ence and geography) from the curric- 
ulum, she answers. But as she talks, what 
emerges is a general hopelessness and 
resentment of a faceless bureaucratic 
system. On pressure to bring up test 
scores, for example, she says: “It doesn’t 
matter that the kid is a Pakistani, and 
his home life is bad and he can’t read 
English.” Feeling she can neither help 
her students nor please the administra- 
tion depresses her and makes her de- 
fensive and cynical—about the school 
and herself. Says she: “The good teach- 
ers have all quit to save their sanity. I 
hate to tell people I’m a teacher.” 


feel when a student learns something. I 
think most teachers do a terrific job.” 

Carolyn Kelly, 33, whispers to a vis- 
itor: “I love this.” Kelly has just led a 
spirited senior class debate on the best 
interpretation of H.G. Wells’ The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles. “I feel re- 
juvenated when a kid expresses some- 
thing in a manner that for him is to- 
tally new, totally his own.” 


ts from slum back- 
grounds in their own street-wise slang, 
and she spends a good deal of time try- 
ing to make students understand that 
public school is still a gateway to op- 
portunity. Says she: “My goal is not just 
academic; it’s teaching kids what it is 
to be a human being.” 

Like most teachers she decries the 
loss of public support for the profession. 
“Tt is vital that we all understand how 
things have changed: the role of the 
teacher, the school, the church, the fam- 
ily. It does no good to isolate schools as 
the culprit when there are social chang- 
es that affect other institutions as well. 
Until we all realize that education isa re- 
ciprocal thing, we won't have under- 














With 41 million pupils, public school 
education is one of the nation’s largest sin- 
gle government activities. Current expen- 
ditures (federal, state and local) run to 
$95 billion. So vast and costly an edu- 
cational system does not cheerfully react 
to criticism or adapt to change. 

The push toward testing teacher com- 
petency, however, depends less on Wash- 
ington than on state and local govern- 
ments. One of the most instructive battles 
fought over the issue occurred in Mobile, 
Ala., and was led by conservative attor- 
ney Dan Alexander, president of the 
board of education. In 1978, after the 
board required competency testing of Mo- 
bile high school seniors, Alexander was 
besieged by angry parents, at least partly 
because 53% of the students who took the 
city’s first competency exam flunked it. 
Recalls Alexander: “Parents came out of 
the woodwork saying, ‘If you're going to 
crack down on my child, let me tell you 
about some of my children’s teachers.’ ” 
One parent brought him a note sent home 
by a fifth-grade teacher with a master’s 
degree, which read in part: “Scott is drop- 
ping in his studies he acts as if he don’t 
Care. Scott want pass in his assignment 
at all, he a had a poem to learn and he 
fell to do it.” Says Alexander: “I was 
shocked. I could not believe we had teach- 
ers who could not write a grammatically 
correct sentence. I took the complaints 
down to the superintendent, and what 
shocked me worse was that he wasn't 
shocked.” 


lexander made the note public as 
A: kickoff of a campaign for 


teacher testing. Says he: “Compe- 

tency testing is probably a mis- 
nomer. You cannot test a teacher on 
whether he’s competent, but you certain- 
ly can prove he’s incompetent.” The pro- 
posed exams for veteran teachers were 
blocked by Alexander's colleagues on the 
board. But they agreed that all new teach- 
ers should score at least 500 on the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service’s 3%-hr. Na- 
tional Teacher Examination (N.T.E.) 
which measures general knowledge, read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. Only about 
half of the Mobile job applicants who took 
the N.T.E. in 1979 passed. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, which has 550,000 members, is op- 
posed to testing experienced teachers, 
though it approves competency exams 
for new candidates. The much larger 
National Education Association is against 
any kind of competency testing for teach- 
ers, claiming teacher competency cannot 
be measured by written tests. Even so, 
some form of teacher testing has been 
approved in twelve states.* Proposals for 
teacher testing have been introduced in 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New York, Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin, and a bill in Oklahoma is scheduled 
to be signed into law this week. Polls 
say the teacher-testing movement is 
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supported by 85% of U.S. adults 

Thus far actual test scores of teacher 
applicants seem depressing. In Louisiana, 
for instance, only 53% passed in 1978, 
63% last year. What about the ones who 
fail? Says Louisiana Certification Director 
Jacqueline Lewis: “Obviously they're 
moving out of state to teach in states 
where the tests are not required.” The re- 
sults of basic achievement tests taken by 
job applicants at Florida’s Pinellas Coun- 
ty school board (St. Petersburg, Clearwa- 
ter) are not encouraging. Since 1976, the 


board has required teacher candidates to | 


read at an advanced tenth-grade level and 
solve math problems at an eighth-grade 
level. Though all had their B.A. in hand, 
about one-third of the applicants (25% 
of the whites, 79% of the blacks) flunked 
Pinellas’ test the first time they took it 
in 1979 


n 1900, when only 6% of U.S. chil- 

dren graduated from high school, sec- 

ondary school teachers were looked 

up to as scholars of considerable learn- 
ing. Public school teachers were essential 
to what was regarded as the proud ad- 
vance of U.S. education. By 1930, 30% 
of American 17-year-olds were gradu- 
ating from high school, and by the mid- 
1960s, graduates totaled 70%. The Amer- 
ican public school was hailed for teaching 
citizenship and common sense to rich 
and poor, immigrant and native-born 
children, and for giving them a com- 
mon democratic experience. “The public 
school was the true melting pot.” Wil- 
liam O. Douglas once wrote, “and the 
public school teacher was the leading 
architect of the new America that was 
being fashioned 

The academic effectiveness of the sys- 
tem was challenged in 1957, when the So- 
viet Union launched its Sputnik satellite 
Almost overnight, it was perceived that 
American training was not competitive 
with that of the U.S.S.R. Public criticism 
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and government funds began to converge 
on US. schools. By 1964, achievement 
scores in math and reading had risen to 
an alltime high. But in the 60s the num- 
ber of students (and teachers too) was ex- 
panding tremendously as a result of the 
maturing crop of post-World War II ba- 
bies. In the decade before 1969, the num- 
ber of high school teachers almost dou- 
bled, from 575,000 to nearly 1 million. 
Writes Reading Expert Paul Copperman 
in The Literacy Hoax: “The stage was set 
for an academic tragedy of historic pro- 
portions as the nation’s high school fac- 
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ulty, about half of whom were young and 
immature, prepared to meet the largest 
generation of high school students in 
American history.” To compound the 
problem, many teachers had been rad- 
icalized by the 1960s. They suspected that 
competition was immoral, grades undem- 
ocratic, and promotion based on merit 


| and measurable accomplishment a likely 


way to discriminate against minorities 
and the poor. Ever since the mid-1960s, 
the average achievement of high school 
graduates has gone steadily downhill 
Ironically, the slide occurred at a time 
when teachers were getting far more 
training than ever before. In the early 
1900s, few elementary school teachers 
went to college; most were trained at two- 
year normal schools. Now a bachelor’s de- 
gree from college is a general requirement 
for teaching. Today’s teaching incompe- 
tence reflects the lax standards in many 
of the education programs at the 1,150 
colleges around the country that train 
teachers. It also reflects on colleges gen- 
erally, since teachers take more than half 
their courses in traditional departments 
like English, history and mathematics 


esearch by W. Timothy Weaver, 

an associate professor of educa- 

tion at Boston University, seems 

to confirm a long-standing charge 

that one of the easiest U.S. college ma- 

jors is education. Weaver found the high 

school seniors who planned to major in 

education well below the average for all 

college-bound seniors—34 points below 

average in verbal scores on the 1976 Scho- 

lastic Aptitude Test, 43 points below av- 

in math. Teaching majors score 

lower in English than majors in almost 
every other field 

Evidence that of 


many graduates 


| teacher-training programs cannot read, 
| write or do sums adequately has led ed- 


ucators like Robert L. Egbert, president 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, to urge higher 
standards on his colleagues. The Nation- 
al Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education has become warier about is- 
suing its seal of approval, which is large- 
ly honorific, since state boards of educa- 
tion issue their own, often easygoing 
approval for teacher-training programs 
Nevertheless, with an awakened interest 
in “consumer protection” for parents and 
pupils, the council denied accreditation 
to teacher-training programs at 31% of 
colleges reviewed in 1979, compared with 
10% in 1973. Says Salem, Ore., School Su- 
perintendent William Kendrick: “For too 
long, we've believed that if you hold a 


| teaching certificate you can do the job.” 


Many teachers favor rigorous teach- 
ing standards, including the use of com- 
pulsory minimum-competency tests—at 
least for candidates starting out in their 
careers. They are dismayed by the pub- 
lic’s disapproval. Says Linda Kovaric, 32, 
a teacher at Olympic Continuation High 
School in Santa Monica, Calif.: “The ad- 
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TEACHING 
KIDS 
BUSINESS 
IS OUR 
BUSINESS. 


Junior Achievement offers 
business people a rare opportunity “° 
A chance to share their knowledge ‘ ' 
with the next generation of dies | 6 
business people. . Lil forf ox 

In our JA evening program you'll 
meet once a week with high school 
students to help them set up and 
run their own companies. Or, in 
our daytime program, Project 
Business, you'll go into classrooms 
once a week to teach 8th or 9th 
graders about the business world 

To find out more about Junior 
Achievement contact our local 
office listed in your white pages or 
write Junior Achievement Inc 

National Headquarters 

550 Summer St., 

Stamford, Conn. 06901 

Like over 30,000 other men ; 
women you'll discover a specia 
sense of achievement when you 
join Junior Achievement 
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Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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If you've been waiting for a goof-proof 
compact sound camera, your time 
has come. The new Elmo 200 Series 
cameras are about the size of a 
paperback and weigh only 40 
ounces. They accept both 50 
and 200 foot cartridges for 

up to 13.3 minutes of 
uninterrupted filming. 
Everything is automatic. 

Even focusing is 
FOCUSFREE™: just set the 
button and your movies are always 


in perfect focus. 
Choose from three models priced equal 
below, ordinary 50 foot cameras. Fro 






58 years of making 
Elmo 230S-XL_ fi 
be: 

See your Elmo dealer or write us for descriptive literature. Dept. T 


ELM Mfa. Corp. 70 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040 ff 


21220 Erwin Street, Woodiand Hills, Calif. 91367 + 44 West Drive, Brampton, Ontario, Canada L6T, 376 


Robert A. Bensman 
Rabjohns & Associates 

100 S. Wacker Drive, Suite 224 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Call: (312) 443-7427 


Specializing in insurance plar 
ning for business and profes- 
sional accounts 
State Mutual representative wh 
combines experience, creative 
th and a personal commit 
ment to stay with your business 
for The Long Run 

State Mutual , THE 

of America “’Gnour 


Totaliving Financial Services for 


An outstanding 
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Life/Health’/Group/Annuities 


The 
White House 





A unique highly competitive 
opportunity for Americans 
early in their careers to 
work for a year at 
the highest levels of 
their Federal Government 


For more information write to 
The President's Commission 

on White House Fellowships 
1900 E Street, N.W., Room 1308 
Washington, D.C. 20415 






















With America’s 
favorite cruise line 
more . Flatenis(k@ltia ciclate ce 


The completely refitted 
11,°. | ee Norway is the world’s 


S biggest cruise ship. 
n just anot Its three football 
fields long with 


pretty ile 


When you choose a cruise, there’s 
a lot more to consider than what you 
see in the beautiful brochures. 

At Norwegian Caribbean Lines, we 
take more people to the Caribbean 
than anybody. And it’s because we 
believe in giving our passengers the 
extras they deserve. At no extra charge. 
Beach parties — only NCL passengers 
allowed. One of the biggest things 
missing from most Caribbean cruises is 
the Caribbean itself. Sure you want 
to see the ports, meet the people, and 
go shopping, duty-free. And with 
us, you do all that. But that's not all. 

On every one of our cruises, there's 
a lavish beach party, specially planned 
for our passengers. Many at our 
exclusive Out Island ports — unspoiled, 
uninhabited islands 

You're taken ashore for a full after- 


noon of sunning, swimming, snorkeling. 


Food and drink is served by the 

ship's staff. And there's always a live 
band, right on the sands. 

5 sleek ships to choose from. Every 
week, year ‘round. Our sailing sched- 
TVRs eile) (mm ColUMar-\U eM Coltimelli (acct 
one-week cruises to choose from, 
plus one 3-night and one 4-night — all 
sailing from Miami every week. The 
Southward, Starward, Skyward and 
the all-new S/S Norway all sail on 
different 7-day cruises every weekend. 
The Sunward II sails on our 3 and 4- 
night Bahamarama® cruises to 


stacks that stand 17storiesabove the sea 


Our four other ships are new, 


p. modem and already the Caribbean's 


best-known. They look very much 
alike — sleek, white, magnificent. That's 
a picture of the Southward above. 
Cruise from your own hometown. 
Another NCL advantage is “Cloud 9.” 
It's America's largest fly-cruise 
program, flying our passengers to our 
ships in Miami from 105 cities all 
over North America every week. At 
special bargain airfare rates we 
arrange with the airlines 

What's more, if you can spend a 
few more days after your cruise, you 
can enjoy one of our “post-cruise” 
holidays before you fly home. They're 
bargain-priced visits to places like 
Miami Beach and Walt Disney World 
At our ports, you'll know you've 
arrived. Of course, our ships call at all 
the Caribbean's dream ports. Like 
damaica, St. Thomas, Nassau. But we 
also go to some of the undiscovered 
places. Like Grand Cayman. And the 
Island of Cozumel in Mexico 

Whichever itinerary you choose, 
you'll feel special arriving on an NCL 
ship. (There's always a flurry at the 
docks. The local people smile and 
welcome you ashore.) Because we've 


been coming to these islands for years, 
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are more 
than 
business 
associates. 
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Food, entertainment and fun, NCL 
style. Over the years, we've listened to 
our passengers and refined the NCL 
experience into what we think is 
the greatest week in the world. The 
atmosphere aboard our ships is 
elegant and sparkling, but always 
unstuffy and relaxed 

Every ship has one or more swim- 
ming pools. Several bars. At least 
two orchestras. Your ticket includes 

our modern stateroom with private 
ath, plus four sumptuous meals a 

day. (There’s a lavish midnight buffet 
every night.) There are parties, 
movies, and all kinds of events every 
day. And every night. In fact, we 
just added a big Las Vegas-style 
show to all our ships’ entertainment 
schedules — “The Sea Leas Revue.” 
You'll love it 
The security of Norwegian Registry. 
And seamanship. All NCL ships 
are registered in Norway. That means 
your ship not only gleams with the 
crisp cleanliness that is a Norwegian 
tradition, but that it has also met 
some of the toughest safety standards 
in the world. Set by the Norwegian 
Maritime Commission. Every three 
months, the U.S. Coast Guard 
and the Norwegian Coast Guard 
inspect our ships. Thoroughly 
Your first step is free. If by now, you re 
wondering about the price, relax. 
Because an NCL cruise still costs less 
than most resorts. And even with all 
our extras, it still costs less than a lot of 
other cruises 

Ask any travel agent for the 28-pg 


Norwegian Caribbean Lines’ full-color NCL Cruise sieve) id 


It's free. And in it you'll 
find a lot more reasons to 
take your cruise with NCL 
And get more than just 
another pretty ship 


First fleet of the Caribbean. 





“How we get energy out 
of coal without taking the coal 
out of the ground.” 


‘A lot of coal in America 
millions of tons, in fact— is too deep 
or too slanted to be mined by any 
conventional techniques,” says Gulf 
Engineer Jerry Daniel. “At Gulf, 
we're working with the Department 
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of Energy on a way to extract the 
energy from that coal without min 
ing it. We drill an injection well to 
set fire to the coal. By burning some 
of the coal, we heat up the rest, 
which causes it to produce gas 
That’s why it’s called underground 
coal gasification 

“We had a test burn here in 
Rawlins, Wyoming, late in 1979, and 
we're setting up another one. Our 
hope is that by 1990, industry will be 
able to use this kind of synthetic gas, 
which of course will make us less 
dependent on expensive imported 
crude oil as an energy source 

“At Gulf, our first priority is to 
get all the oil and natural gas we can 
out of resources right here in 
America. But we're working ona lot 
of other good ideas too. Under 
ground coal gasification is one of 
them; and we're working with 
synthetic fuels, tar sands, geother 
mal energy, and other alternative 
energy sources 

“Overall, you might say that the 
business we re Te lly in is the 


business of energy for tomorrow.” 
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Gulf people: 
energy for tomorrow. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 



















ministration tells you you're doing a crum- 
my job, parents tell you you're doing a 
crummy job, kids even tell you you're do- 
ing a crummy job. A lot of teachers these 
days feel and look like soldiers who re- 
turned from Viet Nam. You see the same 
glazed look in their eyes.” 

Many teachers have come to see 
themselves as casualties in a losing battle 
for learning and order in an indulgent age. 
Society does not support them, though it 
expects them to compensate in the class- 
room for racial prejudice, economic in- 
equality and parental indifference. Says 
American School Board Journal Manag- 
ing Editor Jerome Cramer: “Schools are 
now asked to do what people used to ask 
God to do.” The steady increase in the 
number of working mothers (35% work 
full time now) has sharply reduced fam- 
ily supervision of children and thrown 
many personal problems into the teach- 
er’s lap, while weakening support for the 
teacher's efforts. Says Thomas Anderson, 
31, who plans to quit this month after 
teaching social studies for seven years in 
Clearwater, Fla.: “I know more about 
some of my kids than their mothers or 
fathers do.” 

A teacher’s view, in short, of why 
teachers cannot teach is that teachers are 
not allowed to teach. “The teacher today 
is expected to be mother, father, priest or 
rabbi, peacekeeper, police officer, play- 
ground monitor and lunchroom patrol,” 
says David Imig, executive director of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. “Over and above 
that, he’s supposed to teach Johnny and 
Mary how to read.” Adds Edith Shain, a 
veteran kindergarten teacher at the Han- 
cock Park School in Los Angeles: “The 
teacher doesn't know who she has to 
please. She’s not as autonomous as she 
once was.” 

In the past 15 years the number of 
teachers with 20 years or more experi- 
ence has dropped by nearly half. Four out 
of ten claim they plan to quit before re- 
tirement. In 1965 more than half of Amer- 
ica’s teachers told polltakers they were 
happy in their work. Now barely a third 
say they would become teachers if they 
had to make the choice again. 
of choice, or economics, 

but as a matter of emotional ne- 
cessity. The latest pedagogic phenomenon 
is something called “teacher burnout.” It 
is a psychological condition, produced by 
stress, that can result in anything from 
acute loss of will to suicidal tendencies, ul- 
cers, migraine, colitis, dizziness, even the 
inability to throw off chronic, and per- 
haps psychosomatic, colds. 

This spring the first national confer- 
ence on teacher burnout was held in New 
York City. Surprisingly, the syndrome 
seems nearly as common in small towns 
and well-off suburbs as in big cities. The 
National Education Association has al- 
ready held more than 100 local workshops 
round the country to help teachers cope 













































or many teachers, whether to leave 
their profession is not seen as a 
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with the problem, which University of 
California Social Psychologist Ayala 
Pines defines as “physical, emotional and 
attitudinal exhaustion.” Last March, 
Stress Consultant Marian Leibowitz held 
a burnout seminar in Edwardsville, Il. 
(pop. 11,982). It drew a paying audience 
of 250 toa hall big enough for only 100. 

According to Dr. Herbert Pardes, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, what emerges from the fa- 
miliar litany of teacher complaints is that 
administrative headaches and even phys- 
ical assaults on teachers can be psycho- 
logically less wounding than the frus- 
trating fact that teachers feel unable to 
do enough that is constructive and re- 
warding in their classrooms. Whether it 
is blackboard jungle, red-tape jumble, a 
place of learning or a collective holding 
pen for the hapless young, the modern 
classroom, teachers claim, is out of teach- 
ers’ control. Some reasons: 


Portion of a note sent home in Mobile, Ala., by a teacher with a master’s degree 


Discipline and Violence. Last year 
110,000 teachers, 5% of the U.S. total, re- 
ported they were attacked by students, an 
increase of 57% over 1977-78. Teachers 
believe administrators tend to duck the 
subject of violence in the schools to avoid 
adverse publicity. More than half the 
teachers assaulted feel that afterward au- 
thorities did not take adequate action. 
Today one in eight high school teachers 
says he “hesitates to confront students out 
of fear.” One in every four reports that 
he has had personal property stolen at 
school. 

Since the Wood vs. Strickland Su- 
preme Court decision of 1975, which up- 
held the right to due process of students 
accused of troublemaking, the number 
of students expelled from school has 
dropped by about 30%. As always in a de- 
mocracy, the problem of expulsion turns 
in part on the question of concern for the 
rights of the disruptive individual vs. the 
rights of classmates and of society. School 
officials argue that it is wiser and more hu- 
mane to keep a violent or disruptive stu- 
dent in school than to turn him loose on 
the streets. But, says John Kotsakis of the 
Chicago Teachers Union, “schools are 
now being asked to be more tolerant of 
disruptive or criminal behavior than so- 
ciety.” In a Washington, D.C., high 
school, a jealous boy tried to shoot his girl- 
friend in class. The boy was briefly sus- 
pended from school. No other action was 
taken. Says a teacher from that school: 





“These days if you order a student to the 
principal's office, he won't go. Hall mon- 
itors have to be called to drag him away.” 

Student Attitudes Toward Learning. In 
a current hit song called Another Brick 
in the Wall, the rock group Pink Floyd 
brays: “We don’t need no education.” 
There is near unanimity among teachers 
that many students are defiantly uninter- 
ested in schoolwork. Says one West Coast 
teacher: “Tell me kids haven't changed 
since we were in high school, and Ill tell 
you you're living in a fantasy world.” A 
New York panel investigated declining 
test scores and found that homework as- 
signments had been cut nearly in half dur- 
ing the years from 1968 to 1977, Why? 
Often simply because students refuse to 
do them. Blame for the shift in student at- 
titude has been assigned to such things 
as Watergate, the Viet Nam War, the Me 
culture, Also to television, which reduces 
attention span. Now there are 76 million 






























TV homes in the U.S., vs. only 10 million 
in 1950. By age 18, the average Amer- 
ican has spent an estimated 15,000 hours 
in front of the set, far more time than in 
school. Whatever the figures, teachers 
agree, television is a hard act to follow. 
Shifting Tides of Theory. Because it is 
American, American education dreams 
of panaceas—universal modern cures for 
the ancient pain of learning, easy ways 
to raise test scores and at the same time 
prepare the “whole child” for his role in 
society. Education has become a torment- 
ed field where armies of theorists clash, 
frequently using language that is unin- 
telligible to the layman. Faddish theories 
sweep through the profession, changing 
standards, techniques, procedures. Often 
these changes dislocate students and 
teachers to little purpose. The New Math 
is an instructive example. Introduced in 
the early "60s without adequate tryout, 
and poorly understood by teachers and 
parents, the New Math eventually was 
used in more than half the nation’s 
schools. The result: lowered basic skills 
and test scores in elementary math. Ex- 
otic features, like binary arithmetic, have 
since been dropped. Another trend is the 
“open classroom,” with its many com- 
peting “learning centers,” which can 
turn a class into a bullpen of babble. 
There was the look-say approach to 
reading (learning to read by recognizing 
a whole word), which for years displaced 
the more effective “phonics” (learning 
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to read by sounding out syllables). 

Pedagogues seeking a “science of ed- 
ucation” are sometimes mere comic pin- 
pricks in a teacher's side. For example, 
Ph.D. theses have been written on such 
topics as Service in the High School Caf- 
eteria, Student Posture and Public School 
Plumbing. But many studies are hard on 
teacher morale. Sociologist James S. Cole- 


| man’s celebrated 1966 survey of pupil 





achievement séemed glum news for teach- 
ers. That study argued that family back- 
ground made almost all the difference, 
and that qualities of schools and teach- 
ers, good and bad, accounted “for only a 
small fraction of differences in pupil 
achievement.” Later researchers, exam- 
ining Coleman’s work, found that pupils 
do seem to learn more when they receive 
more hours of instruction 


~ 
New York City Teacher Howard Sauerhof recov 





Textbooks and Paperwork. Teachers 
are consulted about textbooks but rarely 
decide what books are finally bought. The 
textbook business is a $1.3 billion a year 
industry. Books are ordered by editorial 
committees and updated at the pleasure 
of the publisher to sell in as many school 
systems as possible. Since the late 1960s, 
according to Reading Expert Copperman, 
publishers have found that if a textbook 
is to sell really well, it must be written at 
a level “two years below the grade for 
which it is intended.” 

Paperwork done by teachers and ad- 
ministrators for district, state and nation- 
al agencies proliferates geometrically. 
Though it all may be necessary to some 
distant bureaucrat—a most unlikely cir- 
cumstance—when teachers comply they 
tend to feel like spindling, folding and mu- 


ering after a student assault 





One in eight high school teachers “hesitates to confront students out of fear.” 


The sensible thing for any effective 
teacher would be to fend off such the- 
ories as best he can and go on teaching. 
As teachers are fond of saying, “Teach- 
ing occurs behind closed doors.” But the- 
ory, some of it foolish and damaging, 
inexorably seeps under the doors and 
into the classrooms. For example, the 
sound idea that teachers should concen- 
trate on whetting the interests of stu- 
dents and stirring creativity has been 
unsoundly used as an excuse to duck de- 
tailed schoolwork. Says Columbia's 
Teachers College Professor Diane Rav- 
itch: “It is really putting things back- 
ward to say that if children feel good 
about themselves, then they will achieve. 
Instead, if children are learning and 
achieving, then they feel good about them- 
selves.” Ravitch believes U.S. education 
has suffered much from such pedagogic 
theories, and especially from the notion, 


| which emerged from the social climate 


of the 1960s, that the pursuit of com- 
petency is “elitist and undemocratic.” 





tilating all the forms. Paperwork wastes 
an enormous amount of teaching time. In 
Atlanta, for example, fourth- and fifth- 
grade teachers must evaluate their stu- 
dents on 60 separate skills. The children 
must be rated on everything from wheth- 
er they can express “written ideas clear- 
ly” to whether they can apply “scarcity, 
opportunity cost and resource allocation 
to local, national and global situations.” 
Administrative Hassles. School proce- 
dures, the size and quality of classes, the 
textbooks and time allotted to study are 
all affected by government demands, in- 
cluding desegregation of classes, integra- 


| tion of faculty, even federal food pro- 


grams. One way or another, teachers are 
bureaucratically hammered at by public 
health officials (about vaccinations, ring- 
worm, cavities, malnutrition), by social 
workers and insurance companies (about 
driver education and broken windows), by 
juvenile police, civil liberties lawyers, Jus- 
tice Department lawyers, even divorce 
lawyers (about child custody) 
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Mainstreaming as Nightmare. Since the 
passage of Public Law 94-142 in 1975, it 
has been federal policy that all handi- 
capped children, insofar as possible, be 
“mainstreamed,” i.e, educated in the 
same class with everyone else. The law is 
theoretically useful and just, as a means 
of avoiding unwarranted discrimination. 
But in practice it often puts an over- 
whelming strain on the teacher. “Main- 
streaming is ludicrous,” says Detroit 
Counselor Jeanne Latcham. “We have 
children whose needs are complicated: a 
child in the third grade who has already 
been in 16 schools, children who need love 
and attention and disrupt the classroom to 
get it. Ten percent of the students in De- 
troit’s classrooms can't conform and can’t 
learn. These children need a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the teacher’s time. It’s 
a teacher’s nightmare—she can’t help 
them, but she never forgets them.” 


he tangle of teaching troubles is 

too complex to be easily unrav- 

eled. But one problem whose solu- 

tion seems fairly straightforward 
is the matter of illiterate and uninformed 
teachers. Competency tests can—and 
should—be administered to screen out 
teachers, old as well as novice, who lack 
basic skills. Such screening would benefit 
pupils, but it would also put pressure on 
marginal colleges to flunk substandard 
students bound for a career in teaching. 
Indiana University Education Professor 
David Clark asks rhetorically: “Is it more 
important to make it easy for kids to reach 
professional level, or to have good teach- 
ers?” Pressure is also needed to ensure ad- 
equate funding for teacher training. As a | 
typical example, at the University of 
Alabama last year total instructional 
cost for a student in a teacher-ed program 
was $648, in contrast to $2,304 for an 
engineering student. 

In a classic 1960s study titled The 
Miseducation of American Teachers, | 
James D. Koerner, now program officer 
at the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, called 
for the opening of new paths to careers 
in teaching. At present a state certif- 
icate is required for public school teach- 
ers, who earn it by completing practice | 
teaching and specialized education cours- 
es (such as philosophy of education and 
educational psychology). According to 
Koerner there is little evidence that this 
program of study improves teacher per- 
formance. Koerner calls for more in- 
tellectually demanding but more flexible 
requirements to make the field more at- 
tractive to talented people who lack spe- 
cialized teaching credentials. A small step 
in this direction is a three-year-old pilot 
program run by the school board in Han- 
over, N.H. There, college graduates who 
want to teach are carefully screened for 
such qualities as imagination and love 
of children, as well as academic com- 
petency. After a year of probationary 
teaching, chosen candidates become 
certified teachers 
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Taste the gin, too. 


Gilbey’s Gin is made with a unique idea in mind. 
The taste of the gin is important and should not be hidden 
by the mixer. So when you drink a Gilbey’s Tom Collins, 
you'll taste the gin, too. 


The Frosty Bottle with the diamond label is an offical trademark registered with the US. Patent & Trademark Oflice 
Distilied London Dry Gin, 80 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Lid., Distr. by Nat'l. Dist_Products Co., N.YC 
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tech talk: 


45 Watt RMS minimum per channel into 8 ohms. 
From 20 to 20.000 Hz. With no more than 0.03%. THD 


explained. 


The tech talk you just read is a set of amplifier 
specifications, or specs. Specs for the 
remarkable MCS“ Series Model 3248 45 Watt 
receiver. Most people think they need an engi- 
neering degree to understand specs so they 
usually don't even try. That's a mistake. 
Specs are intended to inform and protect you. 
With that in mind, we'd like to end some of the 
confusion. 

The first sentence above tells you that 45 
watts are the least amount of continuous 
(RMS) power the amplifier portion of the 3248 
will deliver to each speaker channel when 
hooked up to 8 ohm speakers. 

The second sentence states that at least 45 
watts of power will be delivered over the 
entire audible range of sound frequencies 
From 20 to 20,000 vibrations per second (20 
to 20,000 Hz) 

The last sentence contains the most impor- 
tant information of all. It tells you that under 
these conditions the unwanted overtones or 
harmonics will not exceed three hundreths of 
one percent of the output signal (0.03% THD 
or total harmonic distortion) 
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MCS 


Series 


When you consider that THD of up to 3% is 
considered virtually inaudible you can under- 
stand just how remarkable the MCS Series 
45 Watt receiver really is 

So come to your nearest JCPenney and see 
for yourself. See the LED power meters. The 
tape monitoring system that lets you compare 
what you're recording to the program source 
while you're recording. The tape dubbing 
control that lets you record from one tape 
deck to another, and back again, at the flick of 
a switch. The loudness switch that boosts 
bass and treble ranges when the volume is 
low. See all these features and much more. Or 
just come in and listen to the MCS Series 45 
Watt receiver. You won't have to look any fur- 
ther. The MCS Series 45 Watt receiver only 
$379.95 ‘and only at JCPenney 


Full 5-Year Warranty on MCS° Series speakers 
Full 3-Year Warranty on MCS Series receivers, 
turntables, tape decks, tuners and amplifiers. If any 
MCS Series component is defective in materials 
and workmanship during its warranty period, we 
will repair it—just return it to JCPenney. 
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IT MAKES EVERYTHING CLEAR. 


Sold exclusively at JCPenney. 





It has been argued that teaching needs 
to be more professional. But in some ways 
it is too professional now—too encrusted 
with useless requirements and too tangled 
in its own obscure professional jargon. 
The impenetrable language of educators 
has evolved into what Koerner calls “an 
artificial drive to create a profession.” But 
it is more damaging to the country than 
| the jargon of law, say, or even govern- 
ment, because it sabotages the use of clear 
writing and clear thinking by tens of thou- 
sands of teachers, and through them, hun- 
dreds of thousands of students. 

Violence in schools has got to be dealt 
with effectively. A muscular and unprec- 
edented step in the right direction may 
have just been taken in California. Over a 
six-year period, Los Angeles County 
schools lost an estimated $100 million as 
a result of school muggings, lawsuits, 
theft and vandalism while city 
and school officials ineffectually 
wrung their hands over jurisdic- 
tional problems. Last month the 
attorney general for the state of 
California sued, among others, the 
mayor of Los Angeles, the entire 
city council, the chief of police and 
the board of trustees of the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, 
demanding that authorities put to- 
gether some coordinated program 
to punish the criminals and cut 
down on violence and theft. 

A promising proposal was 
made by legislators in Pennsylva- 
nia last year. They introduced 
bills requiring that schools report " 
all attacks on teachers to state au- 
thorities and that criminal penal- 
ties be stiffened for school offens- | — 
es. Under one of the measures, 


crime, and a student who assault- 
ed a teacher would face up to seven years 
in jail. 

Principals need to be more willing to 
manage their schools. When necessary, 
the resignation of bad teachers must be 
sought, even though union grievance pro- 
cedures can be costly and time consuming. 
“Too many principals are afraid of griev- 
ances,” says William Grimshaw, profes- 
sor of political science at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. More important, it 
should be easier to reward good teachers 
— if only with public recognition, which is 
rare at present. As Sylvia Schneirov, a 
third-grade teacher in Chicago, puts it: 
“The only praise you get is if your class is 
quiet and if your bulletin boards are ready 
when the superintendent comes—you bet- 
ter not have snowflakes on the board 
when you should have flowers.” 

Public praise for a job well done mat- 
ters a great deal. Last year Raj Chopra, 
the Indian-born superintendent of schools 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, raised Council 
Bluffs’ S.A.T. scores, which had slumped 
below national norms, by starting a sys- 
| tematic campaign to encourage “positive 
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thinking” by—and about—Council Bluffs 


teachers. Says he: “We make them feel 
proud of their profession by emphasizing 
that what they do will have an impact on 
the country for years to come.” On May 
6, the city celebrated Teachers Day. Re- 
tailers, who had earlier been visited by a 
“teacher recognition task force,” gave dis- 
counts to teachers that day. 

Teaching children to read and write 
and do sums correctly is not so com- 
plicated a business as it is often made 
to seem. As Koerner puts it: “Almost 
any school can significantly improve its 
performance by the simple act of de- 
ciding to do so.” Indeed, much of the trou- 
ble boils down to a failure of will, of 
old-fashioned teacherly “gumption” in 
the schools and outside them. As Mar- 
cia Fensin, a former teacher and moth- 
er of two daughters enrolled in Chi- 





carrying a gun or knife in school hesahie shan wheal ba Wastes Caveiae 
would be treated as a serious Schools are asked to do what people used to ask God to do. 


cago’s Joyce Kilmer Elementary School, 
says: “The teachers just don’t care. They 
give busy work straight from the text- 
books, and meanwhile our kids are not 
being motivated.” 

Ironically though, lack of care about 
education is also a favorite complaint of 
educators today. Echoing the view of 
many in the schools, President Lawrence 
Cremin of Columbia’s Teachers College 
observes: “By and large, society gets what 
it deserves out of its school system. It gets 
what it expects. If you don’t value things, 
you don’t get them.” 

The evidence suggests that something 
so simple as caring can improve the 
schools. One of James Coleman’s undis- 
puted findings: all other things being 
equal, students achieve better in schools 
that have active Parent-Teacher Associ- 


ations. PTAs can provide pressure to im- | 


prove a teaching staff or school programs 
and facilities. More important, a widely 
supported PTA is the tangible sign of pa- 
rental responsibility for education. Car- 
ing shows in other ways as well. Observes 
Cremin: “A number of studies indicate 








that certain kinds of schools are unusu- 
ally effective. Whether the students are 
rich kids, poor kids, blacks, Hispanics or 
whites, these schools look very much alike 
on some criteria. The principal leads his 
teachers. The teachers become committed 
to teaching the basic skills. Expectations 
become high. Time is spent on classroom 
tasks, and a happy order pervades the 
school. Rules are widely known and 
quickly enforced. Parents are brought into 
the act and are supportive. In such 
schools, black kids learn, white kids learn, 
green kids learn.” 


et such is the dilemma of edu- 
cation today that even so clear-cut 
a matter as agreeing to establish 
very low minimum competency 
tests for teachers becomes a hot political 
issue, arousing fear that the tests will only 
surcriMes serve as racial discrimination. Sig- 
nificantly, one of the most elo- 
quent advocates of tough stan- 
dards, and the man who speaks 
most probingly and practically 
about American education, its 
problems and possible salvation, 
is not an educator but a black 
leader, the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
“Nobody can save us for us but 
us” is a Jackson slogan. He in- 
sists that parents sign a contract 
stating that they will get person- 
ally involved with school and re- 
quire their children to do two 
hours of work a night, without 
benefit of television. “Many of us 
allow our children to eat junk,” 
Jackson accuses, “watch junk, lis- 
ten to junk, talk junk. play with 
junk, and then we're surprised 
when they come out to be social 
junkies.” And again, “Tears will 
get you sympathy, but sweat will 
get you change.” Ostensibly, he is 
exhorting black ghetto kids and their par- 
ents, But he could just as well be setting 
up a program for everyone, blacks and 
whites, middle-class parents and burnt- 
out teachers. 

The salvation of the public schools 
lies, most of all, in just such individual 
dedication to learning, spread society- 
wide. The schools are simply too big, 
too close to families and neighborhoods, 
and too diverse for the improvement of 
teaching to be ordered by a legislature, 
Governor, university or school superin- 
tendent. They do not need a social pro- 
gram as complex as, say, the Apollo | 
space program, as the continued exis- | 
tence of good public schools throughout | 
the nation shows. They need agreement | 
by the many groups that shape them | 
—parents, teachers, taxpayers, govern- 
ment—that teaching and good teachers 
are in trouble and need society's sup- 











port. As to the historic issue, Thomas | 
Jefferson put it well: “If a nation ex- | 
pects to be ignorant and free, in a state 


| of civilization, it expects what never was | 


and never will be.” 2 
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———Economy & Business——— 





The Bad News Gets Worse 





ome economists call it a free fall 

To the 1.7 million people added to 

the jobless rolls in April and May, 
the U.S. economy may well seem to have 
toppled off a cliff or been sucked into a 
black hole. Whatever the metaphor, the 
numbers that came out last week left no 
doubt: not only has the long-feared re- 
cession begun but it is already shaping 
up as one of the worst slumps since the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 

The key figures: 

>» Unemployment in May jumped to 7.8% 
of the work force, from 7% in April 
and 6.2% in March, the steepest two- 
month rise in at least 32 years. The 
rate already is well above the 7.2% 
figure that the Carter Administration 
had forecast for the end of the year. 
Each week 675,000 laid-off workers 
are filing claims for unemployment 
compensation. 
> Sales of U.S.-made cars in May 
tumbled 37% below a year earlier, 
to less than 500,000. In fact, the av- 
erage selling rate on each day that 
the showrooms were open was the 
lowest for any May since 1963. In 
this quarter, auto plants will build 
fewer cars than in any second quar- 
ter since 1961 
> New orders received by U.S. fac- 
tories in April fell 5.5% from the 
month before, the sharpest drop in 
more than five years. In April the fac- 
tories operated at only 81% of ca- 
pacity, down from 84.4% in January. 








to build new plants. But not much easier: 
the rates are still higher than any reached 
before 1979. And the speed and depth of 
the drop shows how abruptly the high 
rates choked off the business and consum- 
er borrowing that had kept the economy 
growing 

What makes the virulence of the 
slump most remarkable is that it hap- 
pened so fast. To be sure, the hous- 
ing and auto industries turned 
down sharply last year. But only 
weeks ago there were still no con- 
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> Spending for new construction in 
April fell 3.6% from March, which 
had been down 5.4% from February, 
the sharpest fall in at least five years. 
The figures indicate that commercial 
and industrial construction have 
gone into a nosedive along with hous- 
ing. Housing starts in April ran at 
an annual rate just above | million, 
close to the lows of the 1973-75 re- 
cession. The U.S. League of Savings 
Associations predicts that housing 
starts for the whole year will total 
only 1,050,000. That would be the 
smallest number since 1946 

> Interest rates continued to slide al- 
most as rapidly as they went up last 
winter and early spring. Major banks 
reduced their prime rate on business 
loans to 13%, far below the unheard- 
of peak of 20% reached in April. Fun- 
damentally, that is a note of cheer: 
the decline will make it easier for 
consumers to finance purchases of 
houses and cars and for businesses 
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Business tumbles, the political fallout hits and tax cut talk begins 


clusive signs that the weakness had spread 
| to the rest of the economy. In the steel in- 

dustry, for example, buying by non-auto 

customers kept sales and production fair- 

ly high until March. Says Donald Bar- 

nett, chief economist of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute: “Orders dropped 
| 40% within a week.” 

In fact, it was only last week that the 
slump got its official credentials from the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
the private Cambridge-based organiza- 

tion that establishes the starting and end- 
ing dates of recessions. At a special 
meeting, its Business Cycle Dating 
Committee decided that the evidence 
is unmistakable: the US. is indeed 
in a recession. The economy reached 
its high point in January and has 
gone downhill ever since. 
How bad that damage may get, 
and how long it will last, is anybody's 
guess. TIME’s Board of Economists 
last week rendered a mixed verdict: 
the downturn will proceed at least 
through the rest of this year, and on 
the whole will not be quite as violent 
as the one in 1973-75, though it may 
be worse in some specific respects 
—notably unemployment 
(see following story). 

There is no doubt that 
the recession will greatly 
magnify the political 


problems of Jimmy Carter. While no 
one would ever admit it publicly, his 


a recession deliberately. He hoped 
that it would be short and mild, but 
apparently accepted the widespread 
opinion that only a recession could 
break the US. inflation. 

That policy already has got Car- 
ter in trouble in his own party; anger 
about inflation and recession helped 
to propel Ted Kennedy to his vic- 
tories in last week’s primaries. Says 
one seasoned Washington observer 
“The very people Carter needs most, 
blue-collar people in the industrial 
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policies seemed designed to produce | 




















The “Muff-It” Show 











States, are going to be the people worst 
hurt.”” Republicans agree, even though the 
Carter policies in question are the stan- 
dard G.O.P. nostrums of curbing Govern- 
ment spending and encouraging the Fed- 
eral Reserve to follow a tight-money 
policy, Says Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman William Brock: “Carter 
is consciously using human beings as can- 
non fodder in his war against inflation. 
We're going to take his hide off on that.” 


ctually, of course, the President nei- 
ther expected nor wanted a reces- 
sion as severe as the one that has 
begun. The most serious charge against 
him—and it is a grievous one—is that he 
failed to take sufficiently vigorous action 
against inflation until it soared past 18%. 
Once inflation had gone that far, a deep 
recession became inevitable: consumers 
simply had to cut back their buying of 
goods and services because prices were 
rising so much faster than incomes. 

Now that the slump has begun, it pos- 
es a severe dilemma for Government pol- 
icy: How far can recession-fighting mea- 
sures go before they worsen the inflation 
that helped bring on the recession in the 
first place? Speaking to bankers in New 
Orleans last week, Treasury Secretary 
G. William Miller asserted that the Ad- 
ministration has “got to stay with fight- 
ing inflation as the No. 1 priority.” Paul 
Volcker, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has indicated no relaxation of the 
board’s tight squeeze on money supply. 
But the nation’s central bank already has 
begun to dismantle the restrictions on 





consumer credit that it put on last March 

Administration officials now concede 
that they may have dealt too great a psy- 
chological shock to consumers by encour- 
aging the Federal Reserve to clamp con- 
trols on credit buying, and businessmen 
agree. Says James L. Harris, President of 
the Washington Federal Savings and 
Loan Association: “People thought using 
their credit cards was not only illegal, but 
against the church.” 

Miller nonetheless opposes a Senate 
move to repeal the President’s authority 
to ask the Reserve Board to impose cred- 
it controls, on the ground that controls 
could still be needed in an inflationary 
emergency. Congress itself is all but hope- 
lessly hung up in a battle about how much 
to increase military spending, and how 
far to cut social services, in the budget 
for fiscal 1981, which starts Oct. 1. Con- 
gress and Carter insist that inflation must 
be fought by producing a budget that 
would be balanced if there were only a 
mild recession—even though the deep re- 
cession now under way is just about cer- 
tain to bring another large deficit. 

The most likely recession-fighting 
Strategy is a tax cut. Carter and aides have 
been telling Congress that they will not 
even discuss one until the legislators pro- 
duce a fiscal 1981 budget that is theoret- 
ically balanced. But the President has left 
himself an out. He has said that he will 
not allow a cut this year, leaving the pos- 
sibility that he might advocate one that 
would be enacted this year but not take ef- 
fect until 1981. Says Charles Schultze, 
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Carter's chief economic adviser: “Obvi- 


ously, we are going to have a tax cut. The 
real question is when.” 

Economists, businessmen and many 
politicians nonetheless are taking a 1981 
tax cut for granted, and are speculating 
on its size. Guesses are settling in around 
$25 billion to $30 billion, divided into the 
traditional split of two-thirds going to in- 
dividuals and one-third to businesses, 
though Schultze for one would prefer in- 
creasing business’s share in order to 
prompt job-stimulating investment. In 
Washington, there is some speculation 
that the President will not even wait un- 
til fall to propose a cut, but will spring it 
on Congress within the next month—be- 
fore the Republican convention meets in 
Detroit July 14. 

Ronald Reagan, Carter’s certain Re- 
publican opponent, has been talking up a 
30% slash in income tax rates phased in 
over three years, which the White House 
views as inflationary. Thus the stage is 
set for a weird role reversal: the Repub- 


lican candidate assailing a Democratic | 
President for fighting inflation by induc- | 


ing unemployment; the President coun- 


tering by accusing the Republican of pro- 


posing inflation to combat recession. 





Other possible proposals to fight the | 


recession—a big increase 
spending on public-works programs, for 
example—incur an even more serious risk 
of spurring inflation. The biggest danger, 
therefore, is that the U.S. has got itself 
intoa truly vicious circle: inflation is cured 
by recession, which is cured by more in- 
flation, which results in another recession 
—and so on and soon. & 
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Recession: Long and Deep 





he TIME Board of Economists met last 

week in Manhattan to review the 
nation’s quickly deteriorating business sit- 
uation. After looking at the economy’s 
vital signs, the experts concluded that the 
recession of 1980 will be longer, deeper 
and more painful than was expected only 
a few weeks ago. Unemployment threat- 
ens to climb to a peak of 9% or more by 
early 1981, matching and perhaps even 
surpassing the 9% jobless rate that was 
briefly touched during the 1973-75 slump. 
Next month’s release of growth figures 
for the second quarter is expected to show 
the economy dropping by about 8% on 
an annual rate during April, May and 
June 

It will be next year before the U.S. will 
enter a slow, fitful and anemic recovery. 
Said Joseph Pechman, director of eco- 
nomic studies at the Brookings Institu- 
tion: “From the end of 1979 through the 
end of 1981, there will be no net growth in 
the real gross national product.” 

This recession has a character very 
different from the last one, which started 
in 1973. Aggravating the earlier plunge 
was a buying spree by businesses during 
the boom just prior to the recession. When 
the economy started to grow stagnant, 
firms were suddenly forced to cut back in- 
| ventories, thus causing the economic av- 
| alanche. The present slide has been trig- 
gered almost exclusively by a cutback in 
consumer spending. Sometime in late 
winter Americans simply closed their 
wallets and snapped shut their purses. 
Sales of everything from autos and home 
appliances to airline tickets have dropped 
sharply. 

Inventory-fueled recessions are essen- 
tially self-correcting because, once com- 
pany stocks become 
manageable, firms start 
ordering again, and the 
economy picks up quick- 
ly. But a consumer-led 
recession lacks that 
built-in mechanism. 
Board members said 
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The sharp slump will be followed by an anemic recovery 


that it could take a long time to get the 
American public spending again, without, 
of course, launching them on another 
inflationary shopping spree such as pre- 
| vailed last winter. 
One piece of good news that the econ- 
omists could offer was some moderation 
in inflation. After a flirtation with hyper- 
inflation earlier this year, the nation’s 
price-rise fever seems at last to have bro- 
ken—at least for now. Curbing the price 
explosion, even at the expense of a re- 
cession, has all along been the objective 
of the Federal Reserve's eight-month-old 
tight monetary policy. By steadfastly 
holding down the growth rate of the na- 
| tion’s money supply, Fed Chairman Paul 
Volcker has pushed interest rates to their 
highest levels in a century, slowed bor- 
rowing by businesses and individuals 
alike, and sent the housing and auto in- 
dustries into a tail spin. 
Producer price figures for May re- 


is paying off. From a peak of 19.6% ona 
compound annual basis in March, prices 
grew last month at an annual rate of only 
3.7%, indicating that increases in retail 
prices to consumers, which are also slow- 
ing, will continue to decelerate in the 
months ahead. Indeed most Board mem- 
bers predicted that consumer price rises 
| would be about 9% by the end of the year. 
| Walter Heller, chief economic adviser to 
| President Kennedy, was more sanguine, 
predicting that price increases would be 
running at an annual rate of between 7% 
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leased last week showed that the strategy | 








Beryl Sprinkel 


and 8% by October. This would be a sig- 
nificant drop from the 18.1% rate for the 
first three months of the year. 

Beryl Sprinkel, chief economist of 
Chicago’s Harris Bank, welcomed the de- 


cline as evidence that the Federal Reserve | 


is really serious about “beating inflation 
down.” He predicted that by the end of 
1981 a sustained and steady course of slow 
money growth will result in an inflation 
rate of about 6.7% 


he decline in inflation from 18% to 

9% or so, however, may be the eas- 
iest part of the war on high prices. Hel- 
ler argued that any seeming improvement 
will, to a considerable extent, be illusory 
and of only short duration. Inflation 
surged during 1979 and early this year 
in large part because of the explosion of 
petroleum prices, interest rates and hous- 











ing costs. Petroleum prices are still ris- | 


ing, but not nearly as sharply as in 1979 
And interest rates have been falling rap- 
idly in recent weeks. These two factors 
alone will help to lower the Consumer 
Price Index 

Yet short-term price fluctuations sim- 


ply mask what Heller termed the “hard- | 


core,” or “base,” inflation rate. This in- 


flation is largely independent of any | 


temporary shock effects, like shifts in 
gasoline prices or mortgage rates. It is 
caused by the momentum of generally 
rising prices, as everyone in a society pass- 
es on his rising costs. The hard-core in- 
flation is especially linked to wages, which 
continue to move steadily higher to catch 
up with the cost of living. This base in- 
flation rate, Heller warned, is not likely 
to be slowed very much by the reces- 
sion. Said he: “What disturbs me is the 
progression of this hard-core inflation 
rate. In the early 1960s it was 1%, in 
the early 1970s it was 3%, by the mid- 
1970s it had climbed to 6%, 
now the base rate is 9%.” Returning to 
‘a base inflation rate of 1% 
to 2% will be as difficult as 
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sobering up a drunk after a ten-year 
binge. 

Both Heller and Otto Eckstein, pres- 
ident of Data Resources, a Lexington, 
Mass., consulting firm, warn that short- 
term improvement in consumer prices 
in the next few months will not be ev- 
idence that inflation itself has been beat- 
en. Said Democrat Eckstein: “The pol- 
iticians will think that they've licked 
inflation, but it will only turn out to be 
that fruits and vegetables, or some other 
such component of the consumer price 
| index, performed better than expected 
for a couple of months.” 

Moreover, Economist Eckstein 
warned that the current slowdown in 
petroleum prices is not going to last. 
This week the 13 members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries will meet in Algiers, and are likely 
to agree on yet another boost in the cost 
of crude. At present the average world- 
wide cost of oil is about $31 per bbl., 
but Eckstein projects that it will rise to 
$35 per bbl. by year’s end and $42 per 
bbl. by the end of 1981. A rise of that mag- 
nitude, more than double the U.S.’s pro- 
| jected climb in consumer prices during 
the period, would stoke up inflation all 
over again. 





he economic experts saw some mod- 

est encouragement in the continuing 
strength of the world’s other leading econ- 
omies. During the 1973-75 downturn, 
nearly all industrial countries marched 
lockstep into a deep recession, knocking 
world trade flat and devastating export 
industries. Yet in the present situation 
only the U.S. and Britain are reeling. 
The economies of most of Continental 
Europe and Japan remain relatively 
buoyant, with inflation under greater 
control. This should help U.S. exports 
and give new strength to the American 
dollar. Said Heller: “One of the up- 
beat aspects of a downbeat economy 











Balanced Budget Charade 


T he Carter Administration and Congress last week con- 
tinued their deadlock over Government spending in 
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Otto Eckstein 


is that real exports will improve.” 

The return to stable economic growth 
in the USS. is likely to be slow and ar- 
duous. Any quick moves to provide eco- 
nomic shock treatment would probably 
only result in another round of inflation. 
The two sickest sectors of business, hous- 
ing and autos, do not appear to be near im- 
mediate recovery. Guest Panelist Marina 
Whitman, chief economist for General 
Motors, forecast a modest pickup in car 
sales during the summer and then strong- 
er sales after the introduction of new mod- 
els in the fall. Much of the increase is 
likely to come from customers seeking 
small, fuel-efficient cars. Washington 
Economic Consultant Robert Nathan 
pointed out, though, that since Detroit's 
production capacity for such models re- 
mains limited, aggressive Japanese auto- 
men are likely to make further inroads 
on the American market. 

Housing is also likely to remain very 
sluggish, despite the drop in mortgage 
rates from 17% to about 124% over the 
past two months. Alan Greenspan, for- 
mer chief economic adviser to President 
Ford, predicted that they will have to de- 
cline another 1% to 2% before there is a 
significant rebound in home sales. 








budget process, which I'm terribly concerned about. We are 
eating up very precious political capital on the question of 
budget balancing. This is surely an exercise in utter futility. 
As soon as it becomes clearly impossible to balance the bud- 
get, that is going to be read as carte blanche to a 





Murray Weidenbaum 





Board members are concerned that, 
with unemployment increasing and the 
economy slipping into a steeper-than- 
anticipated slump as the November elec- 
tion approaches, vote-hungry politicians 
will forget the fight against inflation. They 
fear a scramble to hold down unemploy- 
ment by stimulating the economy with 
easy money and big new federal spend- 
ing programs. The political rationale for 
swinging back to a policy of spend and 
spend is likely to seem all the more be- 
guiling as a result of the hopeless muddle 
that both Carter and the Congress have 
made of their joint effort to produce a bal- 
anced budget for fiscal 1981. 

Because of the deepening recession, 
there is now no chance of balancing the 
budget next year. Each percentage point 
increase in unemployment beyond the un- 
realistic 7.2% that Carter estimated in 
preparing his budget, means an increase 
in the deficit of about $25 billion. But both 
Republican Greenspan and Democrat 
Pechman feared that Congressmen will 
now simply despair and start throwing 
money at the nation’s economic troubles. 
This could have important effects on both 
inflation and the nation’s political pro- 
cess (see box). Greenspan also warned of 











1981, after a White House session attended by 
the President and congressional leaders failed to 
resolve disagreements on how to balance next 
year’s budget. But, as the nation slips into reces- 
sion, the whole balanced budget debate has be- 
come an increasingly dangerous and irrelevant po- 
litical game. The recent developments are of 
particular concern to Alan Greenspan, who served 
as chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers 
under President Ford. Warns Greenspan: 

“Once the second-quarter G.N.P. estimates 
are known in two weeks, there is no way to get a fis- 
cal 1981 balanced budget. The revenues will not 
be there to equal Government spending. We are 


going through an extraordinary charade in the Alan Greenspan 
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number of people who want to add new expen- 
diture programs and go full force on spending. 

“We are in for a fundamental and jolting shift 
in policy that will do very considerable political 
damage to the economic policymaking apparatus. 
If you go out and promise the American public 
that there will be a balanced budget in fiscal ’81 
and it isn’t done, where does that put political sup- 
port the next time it is required, which is 1982 
and 1983? 

“This hoax should be headed off. However, 
nobody wants to blow the whistle because that 
has political consequences to the whistle blower. 
I'm fearful of the consequences for the political 
system.” 
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future economic troubles. Said he: “Be- 
cause of the long lead times that it takes 
for federal spending to work through the 
economy, we will, in effect, be making pol- 
icy for 1982 and 1983 in the coming 
months. If we blow it now we'll be look- 
ing at 25% interest rates in 1982 and 
double-digit unemployment in 1983.” 

To Eckstein the whole budgetmaking 
process has by now become, in effect, 
little more than rhetorical waltzing. 
Quipped he: “The so-called full employ- 
ment budget concept, invoked since the 
Kennedy years, in which Government ran 
deficits equal to the taxes that would have 
been collected if the economy were at full 
employment, has now given way to an 
even more slippery concept—the January 
assumption budget, or ‘JAB.’ This is an at- 
tempt to balance the budget in the hy- 
pothetical world of January economic 
forecasts that are long obsolete.” 

Murry Weidenbaum, a visiting schol- 
ar at the American Enterprise Institute 
in Washington, warned that much of the 
runaway spending does not actually ap- 
pear in the budget at all. Said he: “The 
whole approach must be: don’t just stand 
there—un-do something. The Govern- 
ment must not only cut its budget deficit; 
it must reduce the expenditures of off- 
budget agencies, such as those that pro- 
vide guaranteed loans to students, farm- 
ers and homeowners.” 


i: spite of the evident need for stead- 
iness and fiscal restraint, the Board 
showed surprising agreement on the like- 
lihood of a tax cut of perhaps $30 bil- 
lion early next year. Greenspan suggested 
that Carter, who has repeatedly opposed 
tax relief until the budget is brought 
into balance, is now preparing to call 
for a cut. He predicted a tax reduction 
proposal “as early as next month in the 
midyear budget review, with the tax cut 
taking effect on Jan. 1, 1981.” 

Next year’s heavy increases in So- 
cial Security taxes, the continuing phase- 
in of Carter’s windfall-profits tax on the 
oil industry and the added taxes on 
inflation-induced salary increases will 
raise the tax burden by some $44 billion 
next year. Board members generally fa- 
vored some relief from the tax load, which 
is already the heaviest at any point since 
World War II. 

A quick-fix solution to the recession 
in the form of a big spending program or 
a huge tax cut will be an attractive temp- 
tation in this election year. But the leg- 
acy of ten years of stop-go economic pol- 
icy is ever deeper recessions and ever 


higher inflations. If the nation takes off | 


into another business-go-round without 
knocking down its hard-core rate of 9% 
price rises, the inflation fire next time 


could be 20% or even higher. The eco- | 


nomic, social and political costs of fight- 
ing the nation’s dangerous inflation will 
be great, but they must be paid now if 
the US. is to avoid an even greater price 
at some later time a 








Magna Charter 


The troika conglomerate 





early every businessman believes that 

new corporate conglomerates went 
out with the miniskirt. Not Raymond Ma- 
son. Says the 53-year-old chairman of the 
Charter Co., who has hitched together an 
unlikely troika of oil, insurance and com- 
munications enterprises into the 74th firm 
on the FORTUNE 500 list: “You get safer 
by getting bigger.” 

Charter is moving from big to mag- 
na. It has agreed to buy the ailing Com- 
monwealth Oil Refining Co., which op- 
erates a 160,000 bbl.-per-day Puerto Rico 
refinery, for $650 million. And last week 
it was completing plans to build a 100,000 
bbl.-per-day refinery in Alaska, as well 
as sewing up the rights to 75,000 bbl. per 
day of North Slope crude. 





Chairman Raymond Mason at his office on a houseboat in Jacksonville, Fla. 





collection of Florida mortgage, banking | 
and land-developing firms, Mason in 1968 
bought 60 small gas stations that even- | 
tually led to his acquiring $70 million 
worth of key Signal Oil & Gas properties 
two years later. From 1969 to 1974 Char- 
ter assets jumped 1184%, as the voracious 
Mason gobbled up other properties, in- 
cluding Ladies’ Home Journal and Red- 
book magazines and Louisiana and South- 
ern Life Insurance 

But in 1975 trouble struck. The value 
of Charter’s real estate holdings plunged; 
the magazines stagnated; the company’s 
Venezuelan oilfields were nationalized. 
Profits plummeted 86%. Mason halted his | 
buying splurge, sold off some land, even- 
tually closed such losers as Women Sports, 
a magazine launched by Tennis Star Bil- 
lie Jean King and her husband, and | 
merged American Home with Redbook. | 
Out of that reorganization emerged the 
present Gaul-like structure of three parts. 

The real goal of Mason’s reorganiza- 
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Like Gaul, it is divided in three: oil, insurance and communications 


Charter in many ways epitomizes the 
oil companies that President Carter has 
railed against for plowing oil profits into 
non-energy-related investments like ho- 
tels and department stores, which are to- 
tally unrelated to U.S. energy needs. Oil 
provided 95% of company profits in 1979, 
but earlier this year the firm used some 
of that money to pay a rumored $35 mil- 


| lion for the ailing Philadelphia Bulletin 


(circ. 462,000) 

Such acquisitions fit well with the 
business philosophy of the freewheeling 
Mason. Says he: “We believe that the Lord 
has the world constructed so that if you 
do 51% of things right, you'll be a great 
success.” Mason can afford to say that 
Last year his profits increased an incred- 


| ible 1468%, to $365 million on revenues 


of $4.3 billion 

Mason runs his business from an e:- 
egant boathouse office on the St. Johns 
River in Jacksonville, Fla., where the self- 
described “frustrated hermit” can survey 
both his flourishing accounts and his lush 
75-acre estate. Starting out with a motley 
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tion, though, was to get Charter into shape 
for more oil acquisitions. In 1979 he 
bought Carey Energy Corp., which was 
mired in lawsuits and $485 million in debt, 
from Edward Carey, the brother of New 
York Governor Hugh Carey. The deal 
cost Charter only $4 million in cash and | 
pushed it into the ranks of the top 20 oil 
companies. Last year it accounted for 
more than 80% of the firm’s profit. 

Not all of Charter’s holdings fit into | 
the troika. Mason also owns an Oregon 
“aquaculture” subsidiary for salmon | 
ranching, and has begun manufacturing a 
machine that unloads boxcars at ports 
Because Charter is known for eclectic | 
holdings, the company daily receives pro- 
posals for ventures that range from Mon- 
tana gold mines to biorhythm techniques. 
Mason is considering “four or five’ more 
new deals, including buying a railroad 
Stock analysts fear that some of these far- 
flung adventures could cause the compa- 
ny to stumble again, as it did in 1975. But 
for now the high price of oil is paying for 
additions to the Charter conglomerate. @ | 
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A CLASSICAL WAY 
TO CONDUCT BUSINESS 
IN WASHINGTON. 


The National Symphony Orchestra invites your company to play an instru- 
mental role in furthering the great musical traditions of our nation’s capital. 11 Become 
a National Corporate Sponsor and join the growing circle of business leaders who appre- 
ciate the value of the National Symphony. (1) From its home in the Kennedy Center, the 
Orchestra entertains thousands of foreign and domestic visitors each year—many of your 
colleagues and clients among them. Whether or not you live and work in Washington, 
D.C., the National Symphony is your symphony. And it needs your support. 1) An in- 
dependent, non-profit organization, the National Symphony relies on private funding to 
finance its performance and educational programs. Your company may choose from a 
wide variety of sponsorship opportunities ranging from a series of free family concerts 
to the Handel’s Messiah performances held at Christmas. 0 Asa National 
Corporate Sponsor, your support of music in Washington will receive wide 
recognition and make an important impression on people who are im- 
portant to your business. 

It all adds up to a classical way 
to conduct business in Washington. To 
find out how your company can strike 
up a sound partnership with the 
National Symphony, contact 
James R. Shepley, President, 
Time, Inc., General Chair- 
man, National Corporate 
Sponsors Campaign, 
Time/Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, New 
York 10020. 
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The National Corporate Sponsors Goin jor 
THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 















Cash and Carry 
A comeback for greenbacks 


oa ucks, folding money, bread—whatev- 
er you call it, cash is making a 
comeback. Like a reformed smoker fin- 
ishing his last pack; American consumers 
are putting away the plastic. Many stores 
now provide cash discounts, and the Gov- 
ernment is worried about shortages of 
coins and currency. 

The “back to basics” movement in 
money was spurred by Jimmy Carter’s ad- 
monition to the public in March to cut 
down on credit purchases, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s subsequent credit restric- 
tions. Though the Administration has 
now changed its mind, consumers had be- 
gun their own austerity programs. The 
share of people’s disposable income go- 
ing to installment credit slipped from last 
summer's 20.3% to 18.5% during the first 
three months of this year. For April, con- 
sumer installment debt fell by nearly $2 
billion, the first time in almost five years 
Americans have paid off more than they 
have borrowed. 

Alarmed by the decline in charge pur- 
chases, some retailers, such as Sears, are 
urging their credit customers to come 
back and spend. But many others are of- 
fering discounts for purchases made with 
old-fashioned folding money. At Pure 
Gold, a jewelry boutique in Atlanta, the 
response to a 10% cash discount has been 
“terrific,” according to a saleswoman. 
Last week the House of Representatives 
gave further encouragement to the trend 
by voting to lift cash-discount restrictions. 
At present some states limit to 5% the dis- 
counts offered as incentives for payment 
in cash 

The back-to-currency trend has 
spawned a boom in cards that give mem- 
bers discounts on cash purchases, One of 
the most successful is Savings Plus, which 
originated in Missouri and now claims 
more than 500,000 members nationwide. 
Under the name SaveSystem, merchants 
accepting the card in Washington, D.C., 
give discounts up to 15%. 

With all the money running through 
the public’s fingers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is beginning to face a legal ten- 
der shortage. With the price of copper 
going up, people are hoarding pennies. 
A paucity of $50 and $100 bills has 
been reported in California, where they 
are widely used in “pyramid clubs” (the 
modern variation of the old chain let- 
ter), which usually require players to con- 
tribute $500 or $1,000 in cash. The Sau- 
dis also like $100 bills. In May, Saudi 
Arabian banks took delivery on $250 
million in $100s. 

One solution under study by the Trea- 
sury Department: printing bills on a more 
durable plastic-like material that would 
keep them in circulation longer. If that 
happens, the U.S. might well become an 
| all-plastic society. ow 
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A male facial at a Madison Avenue salon 


Macho Glop 


Men face up to wrinkles 


hat bird of rare plumage, the Amer- 

ican male, is strutting and primping. 
In the morning, after shaving, more and 
more men are reaching for a $20 tube of 
RNA Bio-Complex Moisture Cream in- 
stead of the Old Spice or witch hazel. 
Some pinstripe business executives are 
now canceling their three-martini lunches 
and scurrying across town to meet their 
wives at the skin-care salon for his-and- 
her noontime facials. For macho males, 
from Wall Street bankers to Los Angeles 
construction workers, a smooth, clear 
complexion has become as prized and 
pursued as a 32-inch waist and a ruddy 
tan. 

During 1980, sales of men’s personal 
grooming products are expected to top 
$1.5 billion. More than half that amount 
will go for men’s fragrances, and demand 
for these is projected to rise by 15% this 
year. The biggest gain of all will come in 
a market that hardly existed ten years 
ago: men’s skin-care products. Sales are 
expected to increase by at least 20% this 
year, to $100 million. 

The skin-care products now being 
sold to men are as varied as anything ever 
served up to humanity’s traditionally 
more wrinkle-conscious sex. Estée Lau- 
der, purveyor of expensive creams, lotions 
and fragrances for women, offers a gilt- 
edged line of 70 different men’s products 
under the Aramis label. Included in the 
list: pre-shave cleansing soaps to reduce 
razor drag and facial scrubs for use on the 
nose and forehead. 

Speidel, a division of Textron Inc., has 
an elaborate array of moisturizers, condi- 
tioners and scents. Fabergé Inc. has its 
Brut line of men’s toiletries. Even conser- 
vative Chesebrough-Ponds, virtually the 
Sears, Roebuck of the cold cream world, 
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is emphasizing rugged outdoor men in its 
commercials for hand lotions. The Coty 
company, which for years has offered 
Musk For Men cologne, is preparing to 
launch another entry into the sweet- 
smelling sweepstakes, Mark of the Man. 

The strongest sign of the new accep- 
tance of male cosmetics is the surge in 
male facials. At Georgette Klinger’s mir- 
ror-and-chrome emporium on Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Avenue, men now account 
for 20% of business. All day long a stream 
of admen, lawyers and bankers settle back 
in plush barber chairs to have their faces 
anointed and cleansed with an exotic ar- 
ray of creams, masks and steam baths. 

At anywhere from $30 to $50 for the 
hourlong session, a facial by an experi- 
enced technician in a reputable salon is 
hardly dirt cheap, but devotees swear that 
it is money well spent. Says Connecticut 
Clothing Retailer Daniel Ferron, 59, a 
regular monthly customer at one New 
York salon: “I felt I was wasting a lot of 
time waiting around for my wife to have 
facials, so I decided to have them too. 
Now I look forward not only to what it 
does for my skin, but what it does to re- 
lax me.” Until two years ago, Klinger’s 
shop in Beverly Hills had an inconspic- 
uous side entrance for men. But now the 
male customers are willing to march right 
up to the front door. B 


On the Road 


Expense account living 


lanning a business trip to England? 

Better pack a suitcase full of travel- 
er’s checks, This year London has become 
the world’s most expensive city for an ex- 
ecutive to visit, nosing out such tradition- 
al high-roller havens as Paris and Tokyo. 
Two days in the shadow of Big Ben—with 
first-class wining and dining all the way 
—now cost a princely $1,093, excluding 
airfare, according to a new survey of 30 
cities by Business International, a New 
York consulting firm. 

London leads the world in pricy ho- 
tel rooms, typically $192, but not in ev- 
erything. A three-course dinner for four 
ata leading Paris restaurant will run $525. 
And drinks and entertainment at a To- 
kyo nightclub can produce a tab of $486 
for four. Surprisingly, Lagos, Nigeria, is 
the world’s fourth most expensive city to 
visit. The bill for a week’s rental of a mod- 
erate-priced car there is $603, plus 83¢ 
per mile. 

The U.S. has become the favorite of 
expense account auditors. New York City 
is only eighth on the list at $708 for a two- 
day visit, while Chicago ($570) and San 
Francisco ($567) rank 15th and 16th. The 
cheapest of the cities surveyed is Lima, 
Peru ($265). A hotel room costs just $60 
a night, four theater tickets run to $12 
and cigarettes are only 69¢ a pack. The 
low cost might just attract more business- 
men into the llama import trade. = 
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Oil- Tank Glow 


Synfuel project sabotaged 





t was the most destructive and auda- 
| Mcious act of sabotage in South Africa’s 
| history. In a series of coordinated night- 

time raids against petroleum complexes 
in the small oil towns of Sasolburg and 
Secunda, black nationalist guerrillas cut 
their way through chain-link fences sur- 
rounding two adjoining refineries in Sa- 
solburg and then planted several limpet 
mines with expert precision. The ex- 
plosions destroyed a total of eight fuel 
storage tanks and set off towering fires 
that raged for nearly two days. A third 
installation at Secunda, 90 miles east of 
Johannesburg, was rocked by seven bomb 
blasts but suffered only limited damage 
The plants, owned by the South Af- 





rican Coal, Oil & Gas Corp. (SASOL), 
are part of an ambitious project that 
aims to make South Africa almost to- 
tally self-sufficient in gasoline before the 
turn of the century by turning coal into 
liquid fuel. While similar synthetic fuels 
helped run Hitler's armies during World 
War II, the procedure has not been wide- 
ly used because, until recently, petroleum 
was much cheaper. The South Africans 
have developed the most advanced fa- 
cilities in the world for making syn- 
thetic fuels. Under the Carter national 
energy program now being completed 
in Congress, the U.S. would build ten 
similar plants at a cost of $20 billion 
by 1984 

Though plant officials claimed that 
production was not interrupted, they ad- 
mitted that the bombs had caused $7.2 
million in damages. But the raids raised 
new questions about the vulnerability to 





Two of seven exploding tanks; $7.2 million in damages and questions of security 











More evidence of a “total onslaught” against white minority rule in South Africa. 


Smoke from burning fuel tanks darkens sky around Sasolburg, 60 miles south of Johannesburg, after bombing by black nationalist saboteurs 








terrorist attacks of South Africa’s indus- 


trial complex. Warned Lukas Daniel | 
Barnard, chief of the Department of 
National Security: “We must not de- 


lude ourselves that these are sporadic 
incidents. They are part of a broad 
strategy.” 


> me for the bombings was 
claimed in London by the newly re- 
organized military wing of the African 
National Congress (A.N.C.), a radical na- 
tionalist group that was banned in 1960 
After years of sporadic hit-and-run at- 
tacks, A.N.C. guerrillas have stepped up | 
their activity in recent months. Last 
week's strike demonstrated a new level of 
proficiency in their determined struggle to | 
free the country’s 20 million blacks from | 
the domination of 4 million whites 

The government of Prime Minister 
P.W. Botha was careful to keep its re- 
action subdued and controlled. Only after 
the A.N.C. had claimed responsibility 
for the acts did the government name 
two of the group's nonblack expatriate 
leaders as the raid’s presumed master- 
minds. They were Joe Slovo, a white Com- 
munist exile now residing in Mozam- 
bique, and Frene Ginwala, a radical 
woman lawyer believed to be living un- 
derground within southern Africa 

The SASOL bombings seemed to lend 
considerable substance to Botha’s recent 
warnings that a “total onslaught” is be- 
ing prepared against white rule. To coun- 
ter the rising militancy, the government 
this month has presented Parliament with 
a constitutional reform bill that would 
give a minor consultative role to non- 
whites but not to African blacks. Bo- 
tha’s limited racial reforms, however, fall 
tragically short of even moderate black 
requests for parliamentary representation 
and an end to racial discrimination. Na- 
tionalist guerrillas have now shown that 
they are ready to go after South Africa’s 
industry to back up their demands. 8 
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Field flounces in Back Roads 


You've come a long way, 
flying nun. From that silly tele- 
vision series about a novice 
who had an airborne habit, Sal- 
ly Field landed in a serious role 
as Norma Rae, the Southern 
mill hand with a heart of steel 
and an eye for her union orga- 
nizer. Fresh from that Acade- 
my Award performance, Field 
is at work in the South again in 
an even more down-to-earth 
assignment. In Back Roads 
now shooting in Mobile, Ala 
she plays a hooker who falls in 
love with a down-and-out box- 
er and decides to travel cross- 
country with him. If her roles 
are becoming more elemental 
life for Field herself is growing 
more complicated. “I’m used to 
being the last person cast,” she 
says, reflecting on pre-Oscar 
days. “Now I have the next two 
years planned.” 











Ah, godiam, la tazza e il 
cantico, as the spirited Alfredo 
sings in La Traviata. “Oh, re- 
joice, with wine cup and sing- 
ing.” That's what Cary Grant, 
Chariton Heston, Angie Dickinson 
and other members of Holly- 
wood's elite were doing last 
week at Chasen’s restaurant as 
the stars twinkled out a little 
starstruck themselves to meet 
the town’s newest celebrity 
famed Tenor Luciano Pavarotti, 
a sometime Alfredo, who is 
about to take four months out 
of a schedule almost as fully 
packed as he is to star in Yes 
Giorgio, a comedy about an 
Italian singer who falls in love 
with an American woman. Car- 
ol Burnett produced paper and 
pen for his autograph, Carroll 
O'Connor emerged from his Ar- 
chie Bunker to demonstrate a 
sensitive knowledge of opera 


; 


Roy, Voight, Ann-Margret, Siegfried, Young and the tiger before the tiger took off 


and Grant, using the word that 
any Cary impersonator can de- 
liver, told Pavarotti the film 
would be “terrific.” Luciano 
sipping Campari and soda, was 
as excited as the guests. “I 
didn’t sleep all night,” he in- 
sisted. “These people are all 
my idols.” 


Was it the lady or the tiger? 
That is, which became fright- 
ened by the lights at the Star- 
dust Hotel in Las Vegas where 
Looking to Get Out was being 


filmed, and who looked—suc- 


cessfully—for a way to get out? 
Well, it wasn’t Ann-Margret, 
who stars in the movie as a 


prostitute with a heavy past 
She remained in focus along 
with Co-Stars Jon Voight, Burt 
Young, and the magic team of 
Siegfried and Roy. The tiger felt 


Grant, Dickinson, Guest of Honor Pavarotti, Heston and O'Connor rejoicing at the Chasen’s party 
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Hartley on the Today set 


better out of the glare of the 
klieg lights and was only reluc- 
tantly coaxed back on camera 
But the temporary escape 
made a nice publicity Bengal 
for the movie, so to speak 


The last time Actress Mar- 
jiette Hartley, 39, had anything 
to do with current events on 
stage was when she won an or- 
atorical contest at Staples High 
School in Westport, Conn 
called “The Voice of Democ- 
racy.” But guess who's com- 
ing to 8.4 million U.S. homes 
for breakfast, electronically 
speaking, for the next three 
weeks while Today show Host- 
ess Jane Pauley goes off to marry 
and honeymoon with Cartoon- 
ist Garry Trudeau? Hartley, 
best known for her low-key 
and highly successful Polaroid | 
camera commercials with | 
James Garner, will handle inter- | 
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| Views and other chores as Pau- 

ley’s stand-in. “I’m using brain 
| cells I haven't used since col- 
lege,” confesses she. Of more 
concern to the suburban Los 
Angeles mother of two is tem- 
porary life in a Manhattan 
hotel. “How do you wake up 
at 5 a.m., nap from noon until 
3 and still have time for the 
kids?” 


Old English? Not exactly, 
admitted a Harvard spokes- 
person with crimson face. In 
lettering signs for the academic 
procession that would begin 
the university’s 329th gradua- 
tion, someone kneweth not 
| how to spell. The result: places 
in line were saved for “candi- 
dates for honerable degrees” 
| and “sherriffs,” meaning local 
officials. No matter. The com- 
mencement went off in cus- 
tomary style with Caroline 
Kennedy among the 1,487 grad- 
uates and proud Mother Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis among 
the admiring parents, accom- 
panied by Uncle Edward Kenne- 
dy. Venerable Telecaster Wal- 
ter Cronkite, one of the eleven 
“honerable degree” recipients, 
was saluted for his “that’s the 
way it is” approach to the 
news. Sheepskin in hand, 
Cronkite caught a plane back 
to New York to anchor the 
evening news—in which he, 
Caroline, Jackie, Teddy and 
Harvard were featured. 








On the Record 


Alberto Moravia, Italian author 
(Time of Desecration) and 
sometime film critic: “I did not 
like The Godfather. Too pessi- 
mistic. And Coppola’s next 
film, Apocalypse Now, was even 
worse. Marlon Brando was a 
| Cross between Benito Mussoli- 
| niand a big piece of cheese.” 





| Jinabhai Navik, 78, Indian artist 
and jogger, loping into Delhi 
after a 34-day, 625-mile jog 
from Kashmir: “If you want to 
live, you must walk. If you 
want to live long, you must 
Mia 3 


Daniel F. Boone, 22, fifth-gener- 
ation descendant of the legend- 
ary frontiersman, entering 


er it an honor to be named 
Daniel Boone. You can never 
live under another person’s 
name without building up your 
own.” 





Army basic training: “I consid- | 











The last time Idi Amin Dada 
visited Saudi Arabia was in 
1978, when he made the hadj 
to Mecca as a Muslim pilgrim. 
It rained in the desert kingdom 
on that occasion, and the then 
President-for-Life of Uganda 


| took the rare occurrence as a 


sign that Allah was smiling on 
him. The smile has long since 
faded. The cruel and diabolical 
onetime field marshal has not 
only been kicked out of his own 
country but he is also unwel- 
come just about everywhere 
else. He and Fellow Dictator 
Muammar Gaddafi of Libya, who 
took the freshly exiled Amin 
in last year, had a falling out 
some months ago, and Big 
Daddy left. By trading on his 
Muslim faith, the onetime East 
African strongman has wan- 
gled what amounts to tempo- 
rary asylum in Saudi Arabia. 





Amin’s whereabouts have 
been a closely guarded secret. 
Fellow guests in a Jidda hotel 
first learned of his presence 
when they spied 51 large suit- 
cases and four steamer trunks 
in the lobby and assumed a 
tour group had arrived. The 


| luggage belonged to Amin, one 


of his wives, a score of his chil- 
dren and assorted servants and 


bodyguards, all housed in a | 


block of 30 rooms at the ho- 
tel. Since that time, other 
guests have seen the now very 
portly Ugandan when he 
emerges from his suite in swim 
trunks to dive into the hotel 
pool and swim lap after lap in 
a powerful and graceful crawl 
—after some of his offspring 
spend several minutes swab- 
bing him down with suntan oil. 
Another pastime: listening to 
Scottish bagpipe music, his fa- 


In these exclusive photos, former Dictator Idi Amin Dada of Uganda suns beside Jidda hotel pool... 








vorite, on a tape recorder. 

When Amin ventures out 
of the hotel, he wears the 
shapeless white thobe gown 
and ghutra headcloth worn by 
most Saudi men. With the ex- 
ception of a taped interview 
aired last week by the BBC—in 
which he insisted he is still well 
loved at home—he has refused 
to meet the press. 

If nothing else, the sarto- 





| rially sensitive ex-soldier is 


doing better at going Saudi 
than he did on his 1978 visit. 
Back then, he arrived dressed 
like a Sauci prince, except that 
his robes did not fit and all the 
accoutrements were wrong. So 
aghast were the Saudis that 
they promptly sent their guest 
a complete and correct new 
getup, accompanied by an 
adviser to show him how to 
wear it. 





-».and romps with some of the score of his children who accompanied him into his wandering exile 
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Dawn's Wedding Feast at the Whitney: an abstract metaphor of nature itself 


Tsarina of Total Immersion 


A show of Louise Nevelson “environments” in Manhattan 


L ouise Nevelson, the doyenne of Amer- 
ican sculpture, is 80 this year. Over 
the past four decades—she did not have 
her first exhibition until 1941—the work 
| of this Russian-born artist, an immigrant 
from Kiev, has become one of the indis- 
pensable points of reference in American 
art as a whole. Her walls of wooden box- 
es, painted black, white or gold and con- 
taining arrays of scraps and found objects, 
occupy a unique mid-point between the 
grids of cubism and the dream landscapes 
of surrealism, displaying a tough analyt- 
ical sense that is at the same time 
drenched in fantasy 
Nevelson’s drive is something of a leg- 
end by now: few artists anywhere near her 
age keep working at such a pitch. Fitting- 
ly her formidable sense of vocation is cur- 
rently celebrated in not just one but three 
Manhattan shows. At the Pace Gallery is 
a collection of models for metal outdoor 
sculpture Nevelson has done in just the 
past decade At the Wildenstein Gallery is 
a rich assemblage of wood constructions 
and collages. But in many ways the cen- 
terpiece of the Nevelson celebration is an 
exhibition called “Atmospheres and En- 
vironments” at the Whitney Museum. 
The show sets out one of the main con- 
cerns of Nevelson’s art as it has devel- 
oped over the past 30 years: the making, 
not of single sculptures, but of environ- 
ments, whole rooms of related works that 
are meant to be read cumulatively, rath- 
er than one by one. The effect is of total 
immersion, an old preoccupation of mod- 
ern artists. “Atmospheres and Environ- 
ments” condenses, into four rooms, all 
that remains of seven large environmental 
shows held between 1955 and 1961—a 
| distilled essence of her work, large in 


76 


scale and quite overwhelming in theat- 
rical impact 

The first of the environments, called 
The Royal Voyage, consists of early pieces 
from the 50s that are too distinct and 
fragmentary to work together, but it pre- 
pares one for the Nevelsonian themes 


| —those dark spikes and points, the torso- 


like fragments of turned baluster that are 
her equivalent of the cubist guitar, the 
plaques and table forms, the totems 

But to move into the next room, Moon 
Garden + One, is to see the full mastery 
of effect with which Nevelson could, and 
still can, transform a given space. These 
columns and stacks of boxes, with their 
carefully orchestrated suggestions of al- 
tarpiece, shrine, cave and iconostasis, sug- 
gest how far her desire for an environ- 


| mental art has transcended decoration 





The sculpture does not merely sit on the 
wall; it appropriates the whole surface, 
making the room itself an instrument of 
reverie. Spotlights play on the graphite- 
black surface of the sculptures, carving 
patch within darker patch of shadow un- 
til the inner forms of the wall are drowned 
in obscurity and only the faintest rus- 
tle of black under black suggests their 
presence. 

All this could be melodramatic, with- 
out Nevelson’s clear sense of formal dic- 
tion. She knows exactly how far a space 
can be loaded with shapes before conges- 
tion takes over. And as a rule, her shapes 
are marvelously clear and decisive, a 
dream geometry of arcs, circles, balls and 
triangles, alternating with rougher and 
more battered fragments of wood. In this 
variety of texture and profile, which runs 
from Platonic solid to inchoate lump, her 
formal system seems to suggest the lay- 

































The doyenne of American sculpture 


ers of definition from which memory it- 
self is composed | 

Part of the achievement of her work 
lies in the way in which she adapted the 
rationale of cubist composition to more 
mysterious ends. “Cubism gives you a | 
block of space for light, a block of space 
for shadow,” Nevelson has said. “Light 
and shade are in the universe, but the cube 
transcends and translates nature into a 
structure.” In sum, the encompassing am- 
bition of Nevelson’s work is to make a 
continuous surface so full, so engrossing 
and sd minutely articulated with variety 
of detail that it can work as an abstract 
metaphor of nature itself. 





his does not always come off. One de- 
tects (especially in parts of the 
gold-painted environment, The Royal 
Tides) a note of theatrical pomp, a weak- 
ness for the merely spectacular. But Nev- 
elson’s black rooms and her array of white 
sculpture entitled Dawn's Wedding Feast 
-the negative reversal of Moon Garden, 
every shape blanched and fully visible un- 
der the chalky candor of the white paint 
so that it seems ethereal and removed 
rather than dense and beckoning—afford 
an extremely satisfying sculptural experi- 
ence. They are full of mystery, rigor and 
the calmly detailed expressive power that 
Nevelson, over that long career, has made 
peculiarly her own. — Robert Hughes 
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‘(Olt Moors of Nerth Amenca. ine 1960 


DOES °4,000 MORE 
BUY YOU *4,000 MORE CAR? 


COMPARE THE BMW 320i WITH THE NEW FIAT BRAVA 
AND COME TO YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS. 


FIATBRAVA COMPARISONS BMW 320i 
57458.00* _ BASE PRICE 511,810.00° 


STANDARD * AIRCONDITIONING OPTIONAL 
STANDARD * ADJUSTABLE STEERING WHEEL NOT AVAILABLE 
STANDARD * POWER STEERING NOT AVAILABLE 


YES * 24MO/24000 MILE LIMITED NO 
POWER TRAIN WARRANTY 


YES * 3-YEAR LIMITED NO 
CORROSION WARRANTY 


2.0 LITRE DOHC * ENGINE DISPLACEMENT 18 LITRE SOHC 
85 CU. FT. * INTERIOR ROOM 82 CU. FT. 

* OPTIONAL LEATHER INTERIOR NO 

* 4-DOOR MODEL AVAILABLE NO 


* BRAKING PERFORMANCE** 
(STOPPING 80 MPH TO O) 


Remember: compare these estimates 
to the estimated MIG of other cars. 
You may get clifferent mileage 
depending on speed. weather, and 
trip length. Actual highway mileage 
will probably be less anc mileage varies 


a MOTOR CARS IN THE GREAT EUROPEAN TRADITION 


*Based on 1980 East Coast POE suggested retail price. 2-door model, does not include dealer prep. local taxes, inland transportation.and optional equipmert 
** Based on Road & Track Magazine's Road Test Summary-May 1980 issue 
Suggested retail prices and specifications may vary in California. 


For the name of the nearest dealer, call (800) 447-4700 or in Illinois (800)322-4400. 





Find out what you and your 
neighbors can do to prevent crime. 
Write to: Crime Prevention 
Coalition, Box 6600, Rockville 

Maryland 20850. 






Learn 
how to protect 


TAKE A BITE OUT OF 


GRIME 


Ad 






to tell us 
youre moving? 


If you're planning on changing your address, 
please cive us 4 weeks advance notice. Simply 
send us the mailing label on the front of this 
magozine for your old address, write in your 
new odéress below and mail. Or if you prefer 


call toll-free 
800-621-8200° 


Mail this coupon along with your mailing label to 














TIME, 54] North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 
6061! 







O Change of address 
Me / Ms 









(please print) 





Address Apt. No. 







City State /Province Zip / Post Code 
YOU CAN ALSO USE OUR TOLL-FREE NUMBER TO: 
Renew your subscription. Enter a new subscrip- 
tion. To order gift subscriptions. To have your 
name removed from our mailing list. 


“tn Heros eo 800-972-8302 
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Démocratie in the Newsroom 





The staff of Le Monde elects a new directeur 


t was a standard political campaign in 

many ways. The candidates, a large and 
somewhat ragged field at the outset, spent 
months buttonholing prospective voters 
and sweating through long question-and- 
answer sessions. Gradually the field was 
narrowed to two men who disagreed on 
the issues. Finally, a winner was chosen. 
His prize was not a political office, though 
in France some might regard it as the 
next best thing to being President. 

The 200 editorial staff members of Le 
Monde (circ. 500,000), the most influential 
journal in France, last week elected their 
next director, Claude Julien, 55. After a 
tutorial two years under present Director 
Jacques Fauvet, 66, Julien will take over 
the paper in 1982, serving as chief editor 
and publisher, a position of major influ- 
ence in the Fifth Republic. Founded in 
1944 by Hubert Beuve-Méry, who was 
designated its first director by Charles de 
Gaulle, Le Monde is required daily read- 
ing for French government officials and 
diplomats around the world. Mixing first- 
rate reporting with a heavy dose of edi- 
torial opinion, Le Monde has managed 
to remain free of domination by any po- 
litical party or any particular owner. 


j n fact, Le Monde has no particular own- 
er; it has 700 of them. Since 1951 the 
daily has been owned by its employees, 
though they do not set the paper's policy. 
Beuve-Méry, sometimes referred to by 
staffers as “God,” ran a taut one-man 
editorial operation for 25 years before 
handing over the reins in 1969 to his hand- 
chosen successor, Fauvet. Under Fauvet, 
Le Monde moved perceptibly left, sup- 
porting Socialist Party Leader Frangois 
Mitterrand in the 1974 presidential elec- 
tion won by center-right Candidate 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, and showing 
sympathy for the brutal Cambodian 
Khmer Rouge. In response to increasing 
criticism from readers and public officials, 
Fauvet has in the past few years gently 
nudged Le Monde back toward the polit- 
ical center, most recently chiding French 
foreign policy for being too soft on the So- 
viets and too hard on the Americans. 
That moderation may end when Ju- 
lien takes charge. Editor of the paper’s 
monthly supplement Le Monde Diploma- 
tique since 1973, Julien is further to the 
left and more virulently anti-American 
than almost any other senior journalist 
on the staff. The son of a railway worker, 
he was educated in the U:S. at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and joined Le 
Monde as a foreign news editor in 1951. 
His favorite editorial litany, honed to per- 
fection in front-page editorials at Diplo- 


matique, concerns the revolutionary strug- 
L 











| Julien finally overwhelmed his last oppo- 








gle of Latin America to escape American 
influence. Says a longtime rival: “Julien 
turned Le Monde Diplomatique into an 
organ of demagogic Third-Worldism.” 

In fact, moderate Le Monde reporters 
were so concerned that Julien might win 
that they recalled the paper’s top foreign 
correspondents to lead the opposition or 
offer themselves as candidates. But after 
three frustrating and exhausting months 
of unsuccessful balloting, it seemed that 
no candidate would ever get the required 


of 1320NwA 
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Winner Claude Julien voting for himself 
“He wears a tie and looks authoritative.” 





60% of the vote. (Only editorial employ- 
ees were voting; others were expected to 
ratify the result later.) The staff’s love of 
this new exercise in démocratie was di- 
minishing steadily, along with opposition 
to Julien. Said one weary reporter: “We 
couldn’t really think about anything else 
during this unending campaign.” 

A forceful and persuasive colleague, 


nent, moderate Peking Correspondent 
Alain Jacob, in the seventh round of vot- 
ing. Of the new directeur’s managerial 
skills, there is no question. At Le Monde 
Diplomatique, he cut costs and increased 
circulation. He promised during the cam- 
paign to work similar miracles at Le 
Monde and to restrain his own political 
views. “It was not’a question of ideology, 
but Julien’s great facility for talking,” as 
one reporter put it. Said a young leftist 
on the staff: “He wears a tie and looks 
authoritative.” . 
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15 Grand Prizes to Ireland on Aer Lingtts 


. You can be one of the big Jameson Irish Whiskey prize winners. 
Send your Father on a once-in-a-lifetime trip (for two) to Ireland. One 
of 15 truly grand prizes with the kind of special treatment every father 
deserves. 

Your Dad will fly Aer Lingus— Ireland's quality international airline 
He'll get $1,000 in “green” to spread around the Emeraid Isle. He'll 
have the time of his life 


PLUS 500 OTHER PRIZES 
500 lucky runners-up will win an elegant set of six imported cut 
glass crystal “On the Rocks” glasses. (The perfect complement for 
those drinkers of fine Scotch who prefer the lighter, more delicate 
taste of Imported Jameson Irish Whiskey.) 
To enter, just fill in your Father's name and address below and 
answer the questions which appear on the coupon. (NOTE: You'll find 
all the answers appearing on the Jameson 
“ label in your liquor cabinet, at your liquor store, 
4 favorite bar or restaurant.) It couldn't be easier 
. Enter today and make your Dad a bigger win- 
j ner than he already is 
Jameson—Worid's largest selling Irish 
Whiskey. 


stamped, self-addressed envelope to Jameson 
Insh Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 8247, St. Paul, Minnesota 
$5182. NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 


weepdstak 


OFFICIAL RULES 
1. On entry form, or a 3" x 5” piece of paper. printyour name, address and zip 
Code. Then, answer the 3 questions with information found on the front label 
of any bottle of Jameson Irish Whiskey. If you dont own a bottle, visit your 
favorite restaurant or tavern, or go to any participating liquor store and look at 
a bottle of Jameson 
2. Enter as often as you wish, but each entry must be property completed 
addressed and mailed in a separate envelope and received by September 
30, 1980 to be eligible. Prize winners will be determined in a witnessed ran 
dom drawing of correct entries by Siebei/Mohr Incorporated, an indepen 
Gent judging organization whose decisions are final. No purchase required 
3. Each grand prize winner will receive 2 round trip economy tickets to Ire- 
tand on Aer Lingus plus $1,000 cash. It's incumbent upon winners to make 
thei own arrangements for the trip. Winners shall depart from the normal Aer 
Lingus departure points within the Continental U.S.A. Any additional 
expenses incurred on the trip will be borne by the winners. Trips must be 
taken by December 31, 1981. Any necessary taxes must be paid by winners 
The 500 second prize winners will receive an elegant set of six imported cut 
glass crystal “On the rocks” glasses. Prizes are non-transterrable and non 
redeemabie 
4. Only one prize per family or household. The odds of winning wil be deter- 
mined by the number of correct entries received. All prizes will be awarded 
5. Sweepstakes open to residents of the Continental U.S.A., Alaska and 
Hawaii. Employees and their fammbes of Calvert Distillers Company 
and Aer Lingus. their affitated and subsidiary Companies. liquor 
wholesalers and retailers, their advertising agencies and judging 
organization, are not ebgidie 
Sweepstakes void where prohibited \“ 
Of restncted by law. All federal, state 
and local laws apply. 
6. Entrants must be of legal drinking age 
under the laws of their home state 
7. A list of all major winners can be acquired at \ 
the conclusion of the sweepstakes by sending a 


JAMESON IRISH SWEEPSTAKES 


| have read the contest rules listed on this page, and would like to enter the 
Jameson Irish Sweepstakes. My answers are written below (correct answers 
appear on the front label of each Jameson bottle). 
1. What year appears on the Jameson label?. 
2. What Dublin street name appears on the Jameson label? 



















3. What is the motto under the Jameson coat of arms? 


My Dad's Name (please print)* 
My Dad's Address 


City. — a. 


Mail Entries to: JAMESON FATHER’S DAY IRISH SWEEPSTAKES 
P.O. BOX 8238, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55182 


* NOTE: Remember, Father's Day is also for Grandfathers. 








IMPORTED 


For additional information on travel to ireland, call Aer Lingus— toll free (see your local directory) 


aa 


° 
—— 


Jameson. World's Largest Selling Irish Whiskey. 20 paoor - cavent DSTILLERS CO. NYC 











Great gifts are from great men. 
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Nothing feels like giving real gold. 


A gift that's personal, beautiful— anytime, anywhere. Ask for it by name. Karat Gold Jewelry. 
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St. Urbain Street Revisited 


JOSHUA THEN AND NOW by Mordecai Richler; Knopf: 435 pages; $11.95 


ith his eighth and best novel, Mor- 

decai Richler, the wandering Cana- 
dian, comes home. It is a place of great vi- 
tality, unabashed tenderness, grotesque 
humor and a grouchy reverence for things 
as they were. In some respects, the book 
is a Jewish Brideshead Revisited, the 
sacred and profane memoirs of an 
exaggerated autobiographical character 
named Joshua Shapiro, a Montreal writ- 
er and TV personality. A resemblance to 
Evelyn Waugh’s novel is not farfetched. 
Richler twice borrows the comic master’s 
line about the companions of his youth: 
“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” In 
addition, the prodigal North American 
seems to have learned much from Waugh 
about episodic plotting and mixing poi- 
gnant and farcical events. 

Joshua Then and Now is unequivocal- 
ly eventful, a circus of family entangle- 
ments, class conflicts, foreign and domes- 
tic adventures, sexual and criminal 
escapades, satire about life in literary 
London and semiliterate Hollywood. Sha- 
piro is not the sort of writer to sit around 
massaging sexual guilts or nursing orchids 
of sensibility. He knows his craft but 
would rather talk about hockey, the Lou- 
is-Conn fight and the Spanish Civil War. 

Joshua’s childhood has left little room 
for pretensions. Like the author, he was 
born and raised in the low-rent Jewish 
section of Montreal, the background for 
Richler’s The Apprenticeship of Duddy 


Kravitz and St. Urbain’s Horseman. Sha- | 


piro’s father Reuben is an ex-boxer and 
oldtime bootlegger who helped the Co- 
| lucci family collect gambling debts and 
| gave unorthodox religious instructions to 
his son: “There are ten commandments. 
Right? Well, it’s like an exam. I mean, 
you get eight out of ten, you're just about 
top of the class.” Mother Shapiro is a for- 
mer stripper and late-blooming porno ac- 
tress who pops the eyes of Joshua’s ad- 
olescent friends with a fan dance at her 
son’s bar mitzvah. 

Clearly Richler’s hero does not have 
Alexander Portnoy’s complaint. There 
are troubles enough. When first encoun- 
tered, Joshua, 47, is recovering from mul- 


tiple fractures suffered in an accident | 


whose cause remains cloaked until nov- 


el’s end. There are other details with de- | 


layed explanations. Why is this father of 
three and husband to the beautiful Pau- 
line Hornby wearing lacy panties while 
talking to the police? Why is Pauline hos- 
pitalized with a nervous breakdown? Is 
Dr. Dr. Mueller (he has two degrees) real- 
ly an ex-Nazi living on Ibiza? 

Most questions are answered in due 
| time. In the Richlerian calendar this 
means flipping back and forth from Mon- 
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“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” 


treal of the "30s and ‘40s, London and 
Spain of the °50s and /a belle province of 
the present. 

It is quite a narrative trick, one that al- 
lows the author to hit the emotional highs 
and bawdy lows of Shapiro’s lurch 
through a world of dubious achievements 
and even more dubious respectability. 
Joshua, with his raffish background and 





BOLDIA SYMONS 








inherited street smarts, is an arbiter of 
such matters. Most of his childhood 
friends make it to Montreal's affluent sub- 
urbs and lose their roots in wall-to-wall 
carpeting. To put on occasional airs is hu- 
man, but to be a full-time phony is to 
risk devastating caricature, like Yossel 
Kugelman who becomes Psychiatrist Jon- 
athan Cole, author of the bestseller My 
Kind, Your Kind, Mankind. 

As the husband of Pauline, the lithe- 
some daughter of a former member of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s Cab- 
inet, Shapiro gets to see frauds and lech- 
ers in both ethnic camps. The exclusive 
shores of Lake Memphremagog are 
breeding grounds for scandals, swindles, 
assignations and humiliations. The per- 
fect patsy for Richler’s animus is Pauline’s 
brother Kevin, a Fitzgeraldian golden boy 
who is rotten at the core. 





he heroes of the book belong to Hem- 

ingway: Sidney Murdoch, a writer of 
uncompromising genius from Joshua's 
London days; peasants and fishermen on 
Ibiza, where a youthful Shapiro went to 
write his history of the International Bri- 
gades; and, of course, Joshua's two-fisted 
father, Reuben Shapiro, Richler’s best 
character in this or any of his other 
novels. 

Reuben provides: old banknotes 
stashed for 30 years in a safe-deposit box; 
physical protection for Joshua and Pau- 
line; unforgettable companionship for his 
grandchildren; and even prime whisky 
buried along country lanes since Prohi- 
bition days. The old man also offers Rich- 





| ler’s clearest distinction between respect- 


ability, as a social fagade, and honor, as 
a personal code. In a world of situation 
ethics—even situation aesthetics—Sha- 
piro learns that the most important loy- | 
alty is to family and friends. It is the one 
virtue that can withstand the incursions 
of time. 

This point is illustrated in numerous 
set pieces throughout the book, particu- 
larly when Shapiro and his St. Urbain 





Excerpt 


A week after Trimble’s Guy Fawkes party, Joshua sat in his study unable | 
to work ... Then [miraculously] the phone rang and something did turn 


up. Peabody at Playboy. As they couldn’t afford Harold Robbins, he said, and 


Jacqueline Susann wasn't available, would he consider doing a piece for them 
on the new Hollywood? Only three days later, Joshua flew out to L.A. 

Joshua loved Hollywood and its confident hustlers. On a previous visit he 
had delighted in spinning through the canyons in somebody else’s Mercedes, 
gearing down to consider the more outlandish mansions, each garden perfect. 
He liked to wander through the unbelievably opulent men’s shops on Rodeo, star- 
tling the prissy clerks by bargaining. He enjoyed the tanned, trim, middle-aged 
producers on health diets, toting scripts to market in Gucci attaché cases, even 
as their East Side grandfathers had once carried sewing machines on their shoul- 
ders. They strutted into the Polo Lounge or La Scala or Dominic’s, bound in sa- | 
fari suits, blissfully playing the room, death just another sour-grapes rumor out | 
of the East, bad word of mouth, something that used to figure in grainy Eu- 
ropean-made films, which everybody knew were bum grossers. 

















Protecting 
America’s Water 


How the chemical industry is helping to 
clean up the nation’s lakes and waterways 


he chemical industry is investing more than any other U.S. industry in 

fighting pollution. Asa result, almost all of the plants run by members of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association meet or exceed Environmental Protection 
Agency requirements for effluent water quality. But we’re not stopping there. 
Here are some of the actions we’re taking to do an even better job: 


1. 

Applying 
clean-up technology 
We're using aeration, biologi- 
cal treatment, flotation, sepa- 
ration and other methods in 
various combinations to create 
multi-function total systems. 
We're designing and installing 
more new types of equip- 
ment. We're using chemicals 
to combat pollution (just as 
chlorine disinfects drinking 
water). In fact, studies show 
that chemical companies are 
doing far more than cities to 

clean up wastewater. 


2 
Investing more for 
treatment and research 
By the close of 1976, 106 
chemical manufacturing com- 


panies had invested $1.8 bil- 
lion in plant facilities and 
equipment to improve water 
quality. By the end of 1979, 
the figure had more than dou- 
bled to an estimated $3.7 bil- 
lion. In fact, of every dollar 
the chemical industry spends 
on new manufacturing facili- 
ties, 25 cents go for pollution 
control. That underscores our 
continuing commitment 
to protecting you and the na- 
tion’s environment. 


a 
Adding 
more environmental 

experts 
The chemical industry has 
more than 10,000 employees 
working full time on pollution 
control. Nearly half of these 


employees work on water pol- 
lution alone. We also make a 
point of hiring people with 
experience in many disci- 
plines—from solid waste dis- 
posal to sanitary engineering. 
That's one of many reasons 
we've been able to lead the 
country in cleaning up indus- 
trial wastewater. 


4, 
Putting bite 
into “mean bugs” 
Natural bacteria in water 
break down a variety of 
wastes. Some chemical 
plants, however, produce 
wastes which natural bacteria 
will not break down. ‘Vhrough 
sophisticated research pro- 
grams, we are finding ways to 
use tough kinds of bacteria— 
“mean bugs” — with appetites 


Wastewater Treatment Options 


Professional staff selects 
a treatment system based 


F or physically 
removable 
contaminants 
Separation 
process... 

allows suspended 
particles to settle 
out, removes 
dissolved matter by 
adsorption. Other 
options: carbon 
adsorption and 
filtration. 


on contaminants in wastewater. 
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For biologically 


removable contaminants 
Aatvated sludge basin... mixes 


air with wastewater to help 
the natural bacteria in water 
consume organic wastes. 


For chemically 
removable 
contaminants 


Neutralization ...intro- 
duces chemicals which 
treat potentially haz- 
ardous wastes in 

water, Other options: 
jon exchange and 
detoxification. 


Other options: stabilization lagoons, 


aeration basins and trickling filters. 


Lb 





The chemical industry uses one or two of these approaches and sometimes an elaborate wastewater 
treatment process to remove potentially hazardous impurities. 





that are specially tuned to 
some hard-to-treat chemical 
Wastes. 
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Using pollutants 
constructively 


We have found that certain 
chemical wastes can be 
treated and returned to nature 
safely or reused to create ben- 
eficial substances and prod- 
ucts. Some examples: Wastes 
containing nitrogen from one 


chemical plant are providing 
nutrition for pine trees, in- 
stead of creating problems ina 
nearby lake. Sulfuric acid 
wastewaters at another plant 
are contained and neutralized 
to produce gypsum, which 
can then be used for wallboard 
and cement. 


What you've read here is just 
an overview. For a booklet 
that tells more about what 


we're doing to protect the 
environment, write: 
Chemical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Dept. CT-06, PO. 
Box 363, Beltsville, Maryland 
20705. 






America’s Chemical Indus 


The member companies of the Chemical Manufacturers Association 
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( ON [INJEIN UN Street cohort gather at their annual bash 
to forget stiffening joints, hardening ar- 
“i. =s\0 = teries and the triumph of gravity over 
IChK cS iU OF I ICE _ > muscle tone. It is a raucous affair known 
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sor “A Sk 7 as the Mackenzie King Memorial Soci- 
/ | SU | Ui if ety dinner. At one point the group splits 
Y \) ! ; & AY into two sides and replays the 1947 Stan- 

: \ ley Cup Final, using an empty champagne 


bottle for a puck. The racket attracts the 
hotel detective, who reminds the revel- 
ers, “You're all grown-up men here.” To 
which Joshua replies: “Don't judge us too 
harshly.” 

The same humane appeal could ap- 
ply to Joshua Then and Now. With its 
abandoned blend of refined sentiments 
and gross antics, the book is a wonderful 
expression of Richler’s own precocious 
middle age — R.Z. Sheppard 


Bodysurfers 








FINDING A GIRL IN AMERICA 
by Andre Dubus 
Godine; 183 pages; $10.95 








PROUD BIRD X-PRESS 
INTRODUCES A SHORTCUT 
TO THE AIRPORT. 








Andre Dubus 
Now you can get your priority small packages to the 

airport without the hassle of driving them to the airport. Just take 

them to one of our specially selected Continental Airlines City 


bout halfway through this collection 
of ten short stories and a novella, a 
Class C minor league baseball player 





Ticket Offices. named Rick Stanley hits a home run: 
Not only that, our staff is trained to handle your priority “It would happen again, in other ball 
arkagee wi > came exne Pf ns my ati ent ks, in other seasons; and if Stanley 
packages with the same expert efficiency you get at the airport. yer ‘ae 
Once your packages are in our hands, we tag them with our PBX i ig descd ee sagas gag 
priority label. So by the time they get to the airport, they’re ready the major leagues.” Author Andre Du- 
for take-off on the very next flight out. bus, 43, specializes in such people, 
. . y & . 2 | 
Besides saving yourself a lot of grief, you save money. interested but hapless spectators of 
We'll transport your packages from our office to the airport free their own lives. Although many of his ' 
of char characters are physically rooted in | 
Be. Fz ' New England mill towns, they walk the | 
: So take our shortcut today. You'll save a lot in the long run. streets as moral transients. “Should and | 
For more information on our nationwide and international PBX shouldn't don’t have much to do with 
service, call us toll free at 800-638-7327. feelings,” says one. Lacking the control 


that a sense of right might bring, they 
simply bodysurf on the waves of their 
passions. 

The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail = They frequently crash. In Townies a 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES | young drifter murders a college girl, less 
US.A/ Canada’ Mexico’ Hawaii/ Micronesia/Australia/ New Zealand’ Fiji/Samoa/and the Orient out of rage than helplessness; her an- 

nouncement that she would no longer 
sleep with him in her dorm room makes 


(\ 
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him strike out at his own rejection-filled 
life. In Killings a man on the eve of grad- 
uate school is fatally shot by his girl- 
friend’s estranged husband. A month later 
the father’s grief still grows: “It was a 
| cool summer night; he thought vaguely 
of the Red Sox, did not even know if 
they were at home tonight; since it hap- 
pened he had not been able to think 
about any of the small pleasures he be- 
lieved he had earned, as he had earned 
also what was shattered now forever: 
the quietly harried and quietly pleasurable 
days of fatherhood.” The tide of such 
| pain carries him inexorably toward blood 
vengeance. 

Not all of Dubus’ stories turn on 
overt violence; anguish sometimes comes 
through less dramatic but equally effec- 
tive means. Of these, the most common 
are infidelity and divorce. It is hard to 
tell who suffers more, the wandering par- 
ents or their children. Delivering follows 
two thoroughly upset brothers on their 
newspaper route the morning after their 
mother and father noisily called it quits. 
In the title novella, Finding a Girl in 
America, Dubus picks up the saga of Hank 
Allison that he began in two earlier vol- 
umes of stories. Experiments in consen- 
| sual philandering ultimately broke up the 
Allison marriage. Now Hank, 35, lives 
alone, teaches at a small Massachusetts 
college and has sequential affairs with ma- 
triculating young women: “What had 
been spice in his married twenties was 
now his sustenance.” Not only does Hank 
find this diet unsatisfying, he worries 
about its effect on his teen-age daughter: 
“He does not want her girlhood and young 
womanhood to become a series of lovers 
... he does not, in fact, want her to be 
like his girlfriends.” 


imilarly, the divorced hero of The 
Winter Father must endure both the 
absence of his two small children during 
the week and the problem of entertaining 
them on weekends. He imagines owning 
an enormous building that would make 
life simple for fathers in his position: “A 
place of swimming pool, badminton and 
tennis courts, movie theaters, restaurants, 
soda fountains, batting cages, a zoo, an 
art gallery, a circus, aquarium, science 
museum, hundreds of restrooms, two al- 
ways in sight, everything in the tender 
charge of women trained in first aid and 
Montessori, no uniforms, their only style 
warmth and cheer.” 
Such whimsy is rare in Dubus’ fiction, 
At their best, his stories play on the nerve 
ends more than the mind. They are nei- 
ther arrangements of apercus nor atten- 
uated epiphanies; they try to make the 
reader feel first and ask questions later. 
It is fashionable at the moment to praise 
stories that are light, deft, clever and 
feathery, and Dubus’ are not. But they 
convincingly render experience. The 
slices of life that he sets forth may not be 
to everyone's taste, but no one can deny 
his talent or generosity. — Paul Gray 
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THE EDITION IS NEARING COMPLETION 


This 
magnificent 
AS of 

'S 


ace OUTLAW 
Cast in 


bronze in a limited 


edition of 1IOOO 


Frederic Remington is perhaps the best known 
artist-chronicler of the Old West. Late in his 
career, he created 23 dynamic bronzes. The 
Outlaw, which he completed a few years before 
his death, is considered one of his finest works. 
The Outlaw, originally cast in 1906, has 
become a rare collector's item. Any one 

of the 40 or more originals is now 
appraised at $135,000. 

THE SECOND IN A COLLECTION OF LIMITED 
EDITION BRONZE REMINGTON REPLICAS 
This limited edition replica is the second in a 
group of Remington bronzes specially commis- 
sioned by Museum Collections Inc., and issued 
in cooperation with the Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center, Cody, Wyoming. The first, The Bronco 
Buster, was fully subscribed and there is a 

waiting list of buyers. 

Your purchase of this fine bronze will be 
registered in the archives of the Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center, and a Certificate of Owner- 
ship signed by the director of The Historical 
Center will accompany each sculpture. 


The Outlaw, a front view. 


The Outlaw, by Frederick Remington. 
Actual size 17¥%s" with American walnut base. 
Cast in bronze by the lost wax process. 


SO FAITHFUL TO THE ORIGINAL THAT IT HAS 
BEEN SCALED DOWN TO AVOID CONFUSION 
Every detail of Remington's original has been 
recreated in the replica—but it has been 
reduced one fourth in scale, foundry marked 
and dated, so that it may never be mistaken for 
one of the originals. This copyrighted edition is 
being cast under the auspices of Museum Col- 
lections Inc., using the lost wax process and 
patination that was used for Remington's 

— bronzes. 


Kt yu are advised to order 
i now. The final bronzes 

‘are being cast - then the 
' molds willbe destroyed. 


To own the The Outlaw is to own an au- 
thentic classic of Western Art. Each bronze 
is individually hand-finished, Collectors 
have already reserved the major share of 
this fine edition. We therefore urge you to 
place your order for your bronze now, to 
avoid disappointment 


To order, call toll free... 


1800-2434492, or write: Richard Walker, 
President, Museum Collections Inc., Dept. 
R15 Box 7000, Greenwich, Conn. 06830, for 
illustrated brochure. 

Issue price, $1,250. You may reserve the next 
available numbered bronze immediately by 
sending us your check now. Major credit cards 
honored. A five-month payment plan may be 
arranged. We urge you to take prompt action. 


Guaranteed re-purchase agreement: 
Collections Inc. will willingly re-purchase your 
numbered bronze of The Outlaw anytime within 
one year of your date of purchase. Thus, your 
investment in this bronze is fully protected. 

A Time Inc. Company 
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INVEST IN Recessional 
METAL. 





by Dirk Bogarde 
Knopf; 360 pages; $10.95 


he abrupt surrender of Japan in 1945 
left British forces holding, unwillingly 
and uncomfortably, much of what had 
been the Dutch empire in Southeast Asia 
With AKAI's exclusive new Super GX Head™ guaranteed Nationalistic and anticolonial pressures 
Ole DLUMOU UM oticmovecumecturiieli nme cehiae| were building among the Asian popu- 
performance on all tape. Listen in ata Al dealer, lations of the islands, and the former 
or write AKAI, P.O. Box 6010, Compton, CA 9022 Dutch rulers were dead or not yet re- 
patriated from Japanese prison camps 


aes The job of the British was more easily 
K I stated than accomplished: to get out, leav- 
ing behind an orderly civilian govern- 


You never heard it so good. ment. Given the realities and the prej- 
udices of the time, this meant a Dutch 
government. Yet the surviving Dutch re- 
sented the British for not crushing the 
freedom fighters, and the guerrillas lobbed 


Tape of the future: metal. Cassette decks of 
the future: AKAI. Here today, with the ability to 
give you the sharpest, cleanest reproduction in tape history 


5 Oe ee Be | 








Look what you lose 
when atree burns. 








Dirk Bogarde : 
More easily stated than accomplished. 


their grenades impartially at any white 
skin 

So Actor and Memoirist Dirk Bogarde 
(A Postillion Struck by Lightning, Snakes 
and Ladders) sketches matters in this re- 
markably deft and moving first novel. It 
was a bad time and place to draw gar- 
rison duty, as he himself learned when, 
as a young officer who had fought in Eu- 
| rope with British army intelligence, he 
was posted to the Dutch East Indies at 
the war's end 

For the purposes of the novel, Bogarde 
has invented a large island called Par- 
adise in the Java Sea, and a well-born 
young captain named Rooke, an actor in 
civilian life, who is sent there as a re- 
placement. Rooke’s first responses to the 
island are dismay and drunkenness, but 
duty and friendship draw him into the 
life of his regiment and the battered port 
city where it is stationed 

Ironies abound. Neither war nor 
peace prevails, and although both the mil- 
itary occupation and the colonial system 
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It’s erystal-clear. 
It’s a bit more expensive, but for a flawless, cool Tom Collins, 
the world comes to Gordon’s: 
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“| wanted to design a camera that takes 
eared Cle e-lelatwaeKel tas) merle kel 


Such was the challenge that 
Maitani, the celebrated Olympus 
camera designer, set for himself. 

If he had listened to con 
ventional wisdom, he would have 
folded up his drawing board and 
gone home promptly at five 


The OM-2 also embodies all 
that Olympus SLRs are justly famous 
for. It's a light, compact, rugged 
camera with a bright viewfinder and 
wcll-proportioned controls. 

And that’s just the beginning. 
You can snap on a five-frame-per- 

Instead, Maitani persisted. second motor drive, or a winder, or 
And created the Olympus OM-2. } a 1,000mm lens, or any of 300 plus 

The fully automatic Olympus f} ro components from the stellar 





OM-2 is the only camera that Olympus OM system. 


measures the light during exposure. The Olympus OM-2 is what 


Because two sensors read the ; . happens when a brilliant designer 
light that reflects off the film surface ps eer Rae sets his sights on the impossible. 


the instant the shutter opens. i) ee — To create what's possibly the 
So the shutter may stay open autornatically closes at the precise world's ultimate camera. 

for up to two minutes as the camera moment perfect exposure has been For information write Olympus, 

adjusts for changes in light and achieved. No other camera can do it. Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 


OLYMPUS OM-2 


Send out fordrinks, 


Order up our new, free recipe book, What And weve responded to your requests by 

to Make of Midori. including these recipes in our book, along 
Midori Melon Liqueur has fired the imagi- _ with dozens of other inspired drinks. 

nation of drink mixers everywhere. If you'll just drop usa line at our address 
They ve responded to its light, refreshing, below, we'll get them all out to you. 

honeydew flavor by Meanwhile, pick yourself up a bottle of 






inventing delights Midori. And start making up some 
never before known. drinks of your own. 
Including such 

award winners as 

“The Universe” 


and “The Green 
Goddess: O 
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MidoriMelon Liqueur : 
For the free recipe book, write Suntory Int'l, Dept. T, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 
46 Proof. Imported by Suntory Int'l, Los Angeles, CA. ‘a 
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| itary and colonial rigidities allow life on 
| the island to function at all. The cynical 


clearly are coming to their ends, only mil- 


attitudes of otherwise good men come 
glaringly into view. 

Bogarde’s hero, Rooke, ages and 
deepens during the course of a year, and 
a final irony is that he is so drawn in the 
end by his military occupation that he 
considers becoming a professional war- 
rior. The general who dissuades him is 
one of a dozen or more of Bogarde’s char- 
acters who are too sharply drawn to be 
easily forgotten. The writer is a gifted ob- 
server, and it will be interesting to see 
now whether he turns his talents to a nov- 
elabout acting. — John Skow 
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FICTION: Falling in Place, Ann Beattie 
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| FIGHTING THE GAS 





ACCURATELY AND SHOCKINGLY PROPHETIC 


“World War Ill Has 
And We Are Losing kK.” 


-Richard Nixon 


But the West can win. In The Real War, (~~ 3 
Richard Nixon analyzes what does and Richard Nixon 
does not work in dealing with Soviet 
leaders and heads of nations in the 

path of Soviet ambitions. From his 

unique perspective as the former 

chief executive, he details how 

the United States must assume 

a role of global leadership to 

make sure the war of annihi- 

lation can never happen. 


® 105,000 copies in print 


® A Selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club 


® Rights already sold in 
30 countries 


$12.50 AVAILABLE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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We know a lot of you are thinking about buy- 
inga motorcycle. So we've published a practical 
little primer to help answer your questions — 
questions like which type and size motorcycle is 
night for me? Two-stroke or four-stroke? What 
about insurance? Financing? And much more. 

Our “How to Buy a Motorcycle” booklet is 
unbiased and objective. (Well, we did throw ina 
few good words for ourselves at the end.) And, 
if you ask us, it’s kind of fun to read. 

Best of all, it’s free. Just fill in the blanks, 
send us the coupon, and we'll send you the 
booklet. Or pick one up at any Yamaha dealer. 

You'll find out how to get more miles, and 
fun, per gallon. 


When you know how they're built. 


Name 
Address - 








City State Zip 








Send to: “How to Buy”; 1349 West 166th Street, Gardena, California 90247 au 
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W hen Albuquerque Businessman Maxie Anderson, 45, and 
his son Kris, 23, completed the first nonstop transconti- 
nental balloon flight in May, the four-day voyage of 2,818 miles 
from Fort Baker, Calif., to Ste. Félicité, Quebec, set a world rec- 
| ord for overland flight. Another, more esoteric record was achieved 
in April by Jerry Dietrick, 56, of Florence, Ky., who became the 
first pilot to fly solo from Cincinnati to London to Munich in a sin- 
gle- engine plane of the 3,850-Ib. to 6,414-lb, class. 

Such record-setting news scratches up a brief twitch of pub- 
lic interest and a flurry of deserved hurrahs. Yet the tidings of 
singular achievement seem less and less to arouse genuine ex- 
citement. New records come along so frequently, and in so many 
categories, that it is impossible to work up the appropriate cel- 
ebratory mood for every one of them. The exceptional is in dan- 
ger of becoming commonplace. 

Three volunteers at Duke University in Durham, N.C., set a 
world record this spring when they spent 28 days in a pressure 
tank to simulate a dive 2,132 ft. into the sea. To raise money for 
the American Heart Association, Ohio State University students 
played a 4,378-seat game of musical chairs last month and broke 
the old record of 3,728 chairs. 

The business of setting and 
topping records has got complete- 
ly out of hand in the 20th cen- 
tury. Merely keeping track of rec- 
ords requires the toil of a 
considerable industry and the reg- 
ular publication of hundreds of 
thick books with fine print. Scores 
of thousands of new records are 
claimed every year. There would 
be a surfeit even if the world of sports did not chip in its pro- 
miscuous confetti of records. 

And quasi records: Pete Rose of the Philadelphia Phillies 
walked and then stole his way around the bases a few games ago, 
becoming the first National League player to do that since Har- 
vey Hendrick of Brooklyn in 1928. 

Every other day somebody does something that has never 
been done before. Or else repeats some improbable feat—only 
faster, deeper, higher, with different equipment or at a different 
age. The act of dying is one of the very few human activities 
that do not stir up competitive fever among people. “After Sir 
Edmund Hillary,” says Boston Globe Columnist M.R. Mont- 
gomery, “you can climb Everest on a pogo stick without at- 
tracting envy or admiration.” But, in fact, once the notion of 
climbing a mountain by pogo stick has been conceived, it would 
not be surprising if somebody had a go at it. 

At 57, Coca-Cola Heiress Frances Woodruff of Atlanta is 
said to be the oldest woman ever to ride and fly a hang glider. In 
Pampa, Texas, Plumber Ronnie Farmer, 29, ate 100 hot jala- 
pefio peppers in 15 minutes, destroying the previous record (94 in 
111 minutes) and probably his innards as well. In Japan, Hi- 
deaki Tomoyori has learned to carry the mathematical formu- 
lation pi (3.141 etc.) to 20,000 places, putting to shame his own 
earlier record of 15,151 places. 
| It was not always this way. While it is true that St. Simeon 
| the Younger, the 6th century Syrian monk, perched on a stone 
pillar for 45 years, he did it not to claim a record but to elevate 
his soul. It was not until late in the 19th century that the notion 
of setting a record even occurred in sports literature. Only in 
the 20th has record-consciousness grown into a worldwide ob- 
session. Scholars say that record keeping took hold mainly be- 
| cause of the scientific revolution’s tendency to quantify and rank 
everything. The preoccupation with records, and the breaking 
thereof, pervaded sports early in this century and spread, much 

















The Human Need to Break Records | 








ilustration for TIME by Eugene Mihaesco raise funds for a local charity, a 





too quickly, to virtually every other field of endeavor 

A North Carolina youth, Lang Martin, holds the record for 
balancing golf balls vertically: he stacked up six of them. A North- 
east Louisiana University student, Arden Chapman, caught in 
his mouth a grape thrown the longest distance—259 fi. | 

It is easy to understand the performer's urge to do the im- | 
probable, the difficult, the unique, the best. Claiming a record, 
any record, provides massage to the ego, varnish for the pride | 
and a tic of celebrity. To hold a record, in the words of Allen 
Guttmann, professor of American Studies at Amherst College, 
“is a uniquely modern form of immortality.” 

Johann Heinrich Karl Thieme of Aldenburg, Germany, dug 
arecord 23,311 graves during a 50-year career as a sexton. Though 
he entered his own final resting place in 1826, he lives on—if no- 
where else—in the Guinness Book of World Records, 

The Guinness Book is proof that spectators, no less than per- 
formers, have been thoroughly infected with the obsession of rec- 
orditis. The public avidly eats up records of just about every- 
thing on earth: the biggest or highest or fastest or heaviest or 
deepest or oddest of natural or manmade wonders. Just such a 
smorgasbord is what the Guinness Book has offered since it first 
came out in 1955. It has now sold 
40 million copies in 23 languages 
worldwide, 25 million in the US. 
alone. 

Inspired by Mark Gottlieb of 
Olympia, Wash., who set a record 
for playing the violin under water, 
Japan has come up with an entire 
underwater orchestra, a first. To 





man and a woman in Des Moines lovingly sat in tubs of vanilla 
pudding for 24 hr. 34 min. 20 sec., the only record ever set for a pud- 
ding sit—but one that will no doubt be challenged. } 


T he urge to do something better, something distinct, is the 
very essence of human nature. Constant individual com- 
petition is only one manifestation of the impulse that is, in its 
deeper workings, nothing less than the engine for the advance- 
ment of the species. This was no doubt so even in unrecorded 
ages. Now that society has become so proficient at keeping rec- 
ords as a way of celebrating the competitive trait, it is no won- 
der that people get so carried away in the making and breaking 
of them. Moreover, the likelihood is that in the future, well... 

Stanley Cottrell, 37, of Atlanta sprinted out of New York 
City in mid-May, intending to run the 3,049 miles to San Fran- 
cisco somewhat faster than the 53 days that it took Irishman 
Tom McGrath in 1977. One wondered whether Cottrell ’s path 
might cross that of Joe Bowen, 36, who is currently walking on 
stilts from California to Kentucky, and has already broken the dis- 
tance record set by another stiltwalker who strode 1,830 miles on 
the sticks from Paris to Moscow in 1891 

The future thus seems clear. The reaching for new records 
will never let up. Moreover, it should not be put down just be- 
cause it leads to some ridiculous results. It would make as little 
sense to disparage the artistic impulse only because it produces, 
along with much that is noble, a great deal that is silly. 

In the end, the constant striving of people to do better than 
others—or than themselves—arises out of whatever sets the hu- 
man species apart. All creatures compete, but for most the con- 
test is only for the food and space to survive, to hold their own. 
Only humans striving for more than mere survival have elabo- 
rated competitiveness into the cultural imperative that it is. The 
obsession with setting records is finally inextricable from the hu- 
man determination to rise above the past. — Frank Trippett 
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Breakthrough! Now-closest to tar-free ~ 


NOW 


Less than 0.01 mg tar is the lowest 
| Also eel ele) (aia 100s and Soft Pack. | 





BOX: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.005 mg. nicotine 
100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine 

av. per cigarette by FTC method; SOFT PACK FILTER, MENTHOL Warning: The Surgeon Gener 

2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous 


FIC Report DEC. ‘79. 
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You can never thank your father — 
but at least you can give him Chivas Regal. 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF « GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK,NY 





